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CARL VAN VECHTEN, 
in THE NEW YORK HERALD - TRIBUNE 


“The strange story of Vincent van Gogh, who 
in a neurotic hour cut off his own ear and dis- 
patched it to a girl in a brothel, is familiar to 
American readers. That Gauguin went native 
in Tahiti and died there in miserable squalor, 
alleviated by frequent shots of morphine, is not 
unknown to most N. Y. high school children . . . 


“But the story of the total obscurity of Louis M. 
Eilshemius . . . is certainly one of the strangest 
tales in the saga of overlooked artists. This story 
has now been beautifully and eee told 
for the first time by William Schack 


“The reader of this biography will tie Mr. 
Schack’s bewilderment at the total and long- 
continued obscurity of this man. It was not only 
admirers for his paintings he lacked, he even 
lacked friends. The story is told from the time 
of his birth into a family only recently, if at 
all, removed from the social register, on through 
his youthful struggles as a painter, his studies 
with Bouguereau in Paris (could anything be 
more ironic?) his completely uneventful return 
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SAT AMONG THE ASHES 


A BIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS by WILLIAM SCHACK 


“BOLD, SINCERE, PROFOUND" * "A REVELATION" 


Dallas News 
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to America, his various excursions to the South 
Seas, to Europe and to Africa, and his vain 
meet SS a SS See Te rey 40 0 
hearing for his ideas . 

“Most of the phases of this 

and after the east 
caught by Mr. Schack in his book 
day, standing before one of the great PEF 
canvases of this long neglected master, we will 
be happy to remember that such a record exists.” 


RALPH THOMPSON, 

in THE NEW YORK TIMES 

“It is extraordinary above all because a study 
of some one like Eilshemius might easily have 
been perverted into a blast against the ‘critics’ 
or else a tongue-in-the-cheek yarn about the 
sage of Fifty-seventh Street who considers him- 
self the greatest mind since Leonardo. There is 
no suggestion of either in Mr. Schack’s ed 
raphy—no hero-worship and no 

He writes honestly, vividly and with iakuiee 
tion, separating once and for all the Eilshemius 
story from the Eilshemius legend.” 
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Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Reasserting a Policy 

aay readers have recently charged the editor with plac- 

ing undue emphasis in ArT DicEsT news columns on 
the American school, at the sacrifice of European contempo- 
raries. This charge, I feel, is without foundation. THE ART 
DicesT prints the news; it does not make it. Neither does 
it color it with the editor’s strong faith in American art. This 
page alone is mine, and on it I am proud to continue the 
fight for American art which my father waged for 25 years. 
Aside from that, the magazine belongs to you—the readers 
who have made it possible to grow even during the depression. 
The editor is merely your steward, who must be prepared to 
give an honest accounting at all times. 

Of late, the American artist has been accorded a fair hear- 
ing—perhaps for the first time since Copley dropped his 
Yankee twang for London’s elipped consonants. This “com- 
ing of age” of native appreciation, combined with the blast- 
ing of creative experimentation in war-torn Europe, has 
made the American artist front-page news. But, fundamen- 
tally, he is news not because he is an American, but because 
he is an artist. 

This number is dominated by the French Moderns, led by 
Picasso, not because they are French, but because they dom- 
inate the current fortnight. Last issue it was the California 
watercolorists. Next issue may have a German, or a Pata- 
gonian complexion. It all depends on the news that passes 
across the editorial desk. 

Whatever the editor’s personal opinion of good or bad 
art, THe Art Dicest has always been and will continue to 
be an honest, unsubsidized news magazine of art. When 
you subscribe, we of the Dicest staff regard your support 
as a future obligation payable only in news—unbiased and 
uncolored. 


Picasso Faces a Test 


[* THE PAST it has sometimes happened that a mammoth 
exhibition under the aegis of the Modern Museum has 
badly dented an artist’s reputation; sometimes the result 
has been exactly opposite. Always extensive revalution has 
transpired. For these exhibitions at the Modern—elaborate- 
ly planned by Director Barr, brilliantly presented, scholarly 
documented—are decidedly “big-league” competition. 

Pablo Picasso, most controversial artist of our time, this 
month faces his supreme American test at the Modern. 
Hailed as the genius of the ages by some, branded as a 
high-pressure charlatan by others, Picasso now rests his 
case with the public, not just a small clique of ardent fol- 
lowers. 

What will be the effect on his reputation? Deflation? In- 
flation? As in English courts, the burden of proof will rest 
with the defense. Will the vast size of the exhibition too 
strongly highlight the unevenness of Picasso’s production? 
Will native American art be affected by the Picasso show? 

should be remembered that the great Van Gogh show, 

assembled by the Modern, swept the country, drew rec- 


ord crowds, helped sell a biography to people more inter- 


ested in a severed ear than the tragic Dutchman’s art—and 
had little influence on American art production. The odds are 
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The eventual effect on Picasso’s ow. reputation is diffi- 
cult to predict. My guess is that the exhibition will certify 
the aesthetic worth of his early periods—such as the 
“Blue” and the “Rose”—painted when francs were harder 
to garner and sincerity easier to retain. Later, with fame 
and fortune, came such canvases as Young Girl With Cock 
(page 6). It may be that the decision will be a draw, with 
not a few bitter dissents voiced against an artist who so play- 
fully wastes a rare talent. Whatever the verdict, the Picasso 
show is a healthy shock to release in a season that is domi- 
nated by our own artists. It may prevent complacence. 


“Young Bob,” Friend of Art 


— Ropert La FOLLETTE, true son of Wisconsin’s 
old “Fighting Bob,” is one of the best friends the art- 
ists of America have among the Washington law-makers. 
Deeply interested and motivated by an unselfish love of na- 
tive cultural development, Senator La Follette is rapidly 
emerging as a new champion eager to break a lance in the 
cause of living American art—and the artists are becoming 
more and more conscious of his friendship. They also know 
that only a valiant handful of their Washington representa- 
tives care a tinker’s damn about art. 

At the invitation of Edward Bruce, Chief of the Section 
of Fine Arts, Senator La Follette delivered the radio ad- 
dress opening the “48 States Competition” show at the Cor- 
coran Gallery. The following excerpts from that speech re- 
veal a man thoroughly and intelligently in sympathy with 
the problems facing our artists: 

“Unfortunately some people look upon art as being one 
of the luxuries of life. I think this is a wrong point of view. 
How can we consider any creative effort of man which adds 
to the enrichment of our spirits as luxury? For art, after 
all, is a creation of the spirit. As our President said, it is 
‘an added enjoyment of life.’ 

“Art also has an immeasurable economic value. The ruins 
of Greece and of Egypt attract countless visitors every year 
to those countries. This is not because they are ruins, but 
because enough is still left to give us the most illuminating 
knowledge now obtainable of the great civilizations of the 
distant past... . 

“When roads are built, when great buildings and great 
bridges are constructed, it is only a question of time before 
repairs are necessary. With every passing year the economic 
value of such works diminishes. Art tells a very different 
story. We know that as the generations pass sincere and gen- 
uine works of art automatically become more valuable. 

“When we speak of the immense encouragement which 
this enlightened administration has given the painters and 
sculptors of our time, we must not forget that the gratitude 
is not all on one side. We must not forget that we owe a 
lasting debt to the artists themselves. . . . The Government 
pays for this work at a fair rate of compensation, but let us 
not forget that in one sense it is impossible to repay the 
true artist for what he contributes. The payment is of the 
moment but his gift to us continues through the centuries. . . . 

“I like this plan. I like the idea that the painter and 
the sculptor are given a chance to have their work judged 
by a jury of their peers without any possible favor or fa- 
voritism. In this way, by fair and open competition, the 
young win fresh opportunities and the old can no longer 
lean upon the crutches of their fame. Each, the young and 
the old, has an equal opportunity to prove his worth. That 
is what has happened.” 

The artists of 47 states hope that in the months to come 
the artists of Wisconsin will remember their friend “in high 


places”—Senator Robert M. La Follette. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


John Curry Agrees 
Sir: I like your editorial in the last Dicest 
issue on the Carnegie. Give us a little time 
and I think, as you do, American artists will 
prove out. Your last paragraph was very tell- 
ing and to the point. 
—Joun Strevart Curry, 
University of Wisconsin. 





Andre Smith Disagrees 

Sir: The Great American Art Boost seems 
to be on in full force. And yet in the long 
run I suspect that the destinies of American 
art will be shaped by our American artists 
themselves rather than the writers who, like 
yourself, have jumped with such good in- 
tentions on the top of the paint-box in order 
to wave the Star Spangled Banner and in a 
loud voice warn the painting youth of Amer- 
ica to beware of insidious foreign influences 
and the poisonous ideas out of Paris. 

It is all wrong to my way of thinking. To 
limit an artist in any way is bad for the 
artist. It is also bad to make him self-con- 
scious; to put into his head slogans and 
catch-phrases that will stand between him- 
self and the canvas that awaits his command. 

Art writers seem at present to be working 
overtime to assure us of a comfortable back- 
ground: making reliable old masters out of 
Homer, Eakins and Ryder, and with the same 
breadth proclaim the brand new masters Ben- 
ton, Curry and Wood. And every now and 
then to keep things rolling somebody yells 
“Have We an American Art?” or “Down with 
un-American Abstractionists!” and “Hooray 
for the American Scene” and an extra hip 
for “Pure American Painting” which I under- 
stand means paintings done by artists who are 
now fed up with the pure American scene. 

Along with all this is the impressive an- 
nouncement that in spite of our newly dis- 
covered old-master background, we are all 
babies again, born just this minute by critical 
vote. “Naissance” is the slogan-word for it. 
We are now enjoying (or suffering) a nais- 
sance. And this naissance is going to be all 
the more effective and violent this time be- 
cause our enemies in art, those ingenious 
foreign devils, are up to their necks in 
trenches and out of their studios for the dura- 
tion. 

It all fits in with our cockeyed times or 
is perhaps the result of them. And yet in 
spite of all this fuss and fury I know that 
there are a great number of hard-working 
American neutrals who will keep on painting 
regardless of all this flag-waving and the 
blackout on foreign ideas. . . . They just 
plug along under their own creative fire and 
let critics and art-writers puzzle over the 
classification of their work tomorrow or a 
hundred years from tomorrow. 

—AnprE Situ, Maitland, Fla. 


Sidney Janis Answers 

Sir: In your editorial “When is Art Art?” 
in the Oct. 15th issue of THe Art Dicest, I 
was interested in your observations on the 
painting Farm Life by Flora Lewis. 

It is unfortunate that you did not see the 
original which was in New York for more 
than three weeks before your column ap- 
peared, but based your appraisal upon a 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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VoL. XIV 


Three Musicians: Picasso (1921) 


Lent by Museum of Living Art, N. Y. University. 


New York, N. Y., 15th November, 1939 


Mother and Child: Picasso (1901) 
Lent by Maurice Wertheim, New York 


Modern Museum Surveys 40 Years of Pablo Picasso, Art Innovator 


Pasto Picasso, who began his career as 
a@ moody sentimentalist with a gift for drafts- 
manship and then became in four decades 
the most ruthless and prolific innovator in the 
history of modern art, is being honored with 
a huge comprehensive exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (until Jan. 7). The mu- 
seum is collaborating in the venture with the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the show is 
scheduled for a Chicago viewing from Feb. 
IT to March 3. 

Forty years of Picasso’s art, illustrated by 
nearly 400 paintings, prints, and other items, 
including two Gobelin tapestries, have been 
assembled from home and abroad. Only one 
or two of the artist’s most important pic- 
tures are missing, despite the difficulty of 
shipping art works across the Atlantic this 
season. 

The Modern’s show comes in Picasso’s 58th 
vigorous year. A canvas which some consider 
the artist’s greatest single work, his mural 
Guernica, was done only three years ago. Be- 
tween that and his early “Blue Period” figures 
hang the milestones of the second half of the 
French modern movement, a dizzying course 
which left in its wake the Cubist, the Con- 
structivist, the Surrealist, the neo-Classic 
and various sub-movements in the School of 
Paris, providing one of the most violent aes- 
thetic upheavals in the history of world art. 

To Picasso’s fertile talent, unrelenting in 
its passion for exploration, credit is generally 
given for leadership in 20th century advanced 
art movements. There were a host of followers 
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on his trail during every excursion in the dis- 
covery of form, but Picasso alone was able, 
after each new discovery, to continue onward 
without pause to other conquests. 

As a child in Malaga and later in Barce- 
lona, the young Spaniard showed hints of 
his later talent. He sailed through an en- 
trance examination to the Barcelona Art Acad- 


Pasio Picasso 
Photo Courtesy Valentine Gallery 





emy in one day, though an entire month was 
allowed for what was considered a most dif- 
ficult test. His Basque father was professor 
of drawing in the academy and he absorbed 
all that his father could teach him within 
a few months. Next he entered the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Madrid, repeated the same per- 
formance, and quickly won a prize for drafts- 
manship. 

The painter-prodigy first visited Paris, the 
scene of his world success, when he was 19 
years old. Three years later he settled there 
permanently and his quick wit, intelligence 
and artistic gifts were gradually recognized. 
However, the early years in Paris were years 
of want for the young painter, and compas- 
sion for the poor, the derelicts and the fallen 
women of the city ruled his art. Influenced 
by Degas and Lautrec and bitter over the lot 
of his fellow unfortunates, Picasso’s early pic- 
tures are poignantly realistic figures done 
with a remarkable facility of line and in a 
color key that became predominantly blue. 
From these melancholy years, which contin- 
ued until 1905 (when he did most of the 
sad harlequins) are such famous canvases as 
La Vie, lent by the Rhode Island School of 
Design Museum, and Two Acrobats with a 
Dog, from the Tannhauser collection in Paris. 

Under the influence next of Cézanne, he en- 
tered his delicate “Rose Period,” during which 
he painted figures still chastened in spirit 
but serenely content, such as the young ladies 
in La Toilette, lent by the Buffalo Museum. 

During the years 1907 and 1908 Picasso 
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The Race: Pasto Picasso (1922) 


Lent by the Artist to the Museum of Modern Art 


became absorbed with the discovery of the 
plastic qualities in African Negro sculpture 
which, until that time had been considered 
mere ethnological curios. Some of its quali- 
ties found their way into a canvas he was 
working on at the time, the Demoiselles 
d Avignon, and, when it was completed, Cub- 
ism was born. The picture, considered one 
of the most important of the present century, 
is now owned by the museum giving the ex- 
hibition. 

Cubism went into several phases in the wake 
of Picasso’s furious pace. Between 1909 and 
1913, taking a leaf from the heathen carvers 
of ancient Africa, and from a dictum by Ceé- 
zanne about cubes and cones, Picasso ab- 
stracted form to produce paintings of the so- 
called Analytic Cubism type. Later, experi- 
menting with his friend Braque on the aes- 
thetic possibilities of paper collages (paste- 
ups), he turned to Synthetic Cubism, refer- 
ring no longer to nature and producing can- 
vases that were wholly flat patterns. 

While others lingered (and still do) over 
the joys of Cubism, Picasso suddenly about- 
faced in 1915 to paint a series of realistic 
portraits, of the type of Mme. Picasso. Two 
years later he joined Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe 
in Rome and emerged from that with a Clas- 
sic period, influenced by Roman antiquities. 
From these years are such canvases as The 
Race impersonal and ponderously sculptural. 

Between 1925 and the present, Picasso has 
painted in a variety of styles, some of them 
harkening back to his earlier periods, others 
again explorative. In 1928 he began his series 
of paintings called Metamorphoses,—sometimes 
called “bones”—creations of abstract forms 
which look as though they inhabited some 
other planet. Out of these fantasies and from 
his earlier collages the Surrealists took much 
of their early inspiration. From this period 
are such canvases as the abstract Three Mu- 
sicians, lent by the Museum of Living Art, 
and the Bather of 1929 from the artist’s own 
loan of 30 paintings. 

During the 1930’s Picasso continued his in- 
dependent way, producing, under the influence 
of stained glass windows, brilliantly colored 
pictures of the “mirror” series, one of which 
is reproduced on the cover of this issue. More 
recently Picasso has investigated the laws of 
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imagery, painting weird, double-eyed, double- 
faced figures that are influenced by the earlier 
abstract and neo-classic paintings. One of the 
latest of these is the Girl with a Cock. 

In net result, Picasso’s career has probably 
been directed mainly to the negation of the 
theory that art is representational. His art 
and most of his quoted remarks have been 
pointed against the idea of copying nature, 
and, as a corollary, against trying to read 
meaning or representation into pictures. 

“Everyone wants to understand art,” he 
once complained. “Why not try to understand 
the song of a bird? Why does one love the 
night, flowers, everything around one, with- 
out trying to understand them. But in the 
case of painting, people have to understand.” 
They are “barking up the wrong tree,” he 
continued, and with “them” he included his 
early sponsor and collector, Gertrude Stein. 


Young Girl With a Cock: Picasso (1938) 
Lent by Mrs. Meric Callery, Paris 


“It is my misfortune—and probably my de- 
light—to use things as my passion tells me. 
What a miserable fate for a painter who 
adores blonds to have to stop putting them 
into a picture because they don’t go with a 
basket of fruit! 

“The painter goes through the states of 
fullness and evacuation. That is the whole 
secret of art. I go for a walk in the Forest 
of Fontainebleu. I get ‘green’ indigestion. I 
must get rid of this sensation into a picture. 
Green rules it. A painter paints to unload 
himself of his feelings, his visions.” 

Such unorthodoxy has not gone unchal- 
lenged. Probably no painter of his time has 
been so roundly accused of charlatanism as 
Picasso. No painter has been so bewildering, 
so confusing nor so iconoclastic. 

Nor has any been so internationally influ- 
ential. 





Oakland Votes 


First prize at the Oakland Art Gallery’s sev- 
enth annual of watercolors and prints went to 
Standish Backus, Jr., for his painting Estuary. 
The award was made by vote of visiting art- 
ists, and Backus thus becomes Guest of Honor 
for the 1940 annual. Finishing second was 
Joseph Raphael with Bay from Jones Street. 
Third was Emmett Teague with Spring Day. 

Honorable mentions were accorded K. Bau- 
mann’s Spring, Richard Dodge’s Rattletrap, 
William Gaw’s Lake Nopoken, Charles O. Nor- 
ton’s House by the Sea, Barse Miller’s Pilot 
Town, Lewes, Alexander Nepote’s Showers 
and James L. Green’s Industry. 





Iowa Sees Jean Charlot 


Jean Charlot, French-born artist, writer, lec- 
turer and one of the leaders of modern Mexi- 
can painters, has built up an American repu- 
tation that ranks high along both coasts. That 
reputation is now filtering inland, being car- 
ried by such exhibitions as the one now cur- 
rent in the Art Building of the University of 
lowa. There, during November, more than 40 
oils and scores of lithographs and drawings 
give a vivid, comprehensive view of an im- 
portant figure in contemporary art. Charlot’s 
stylized religious compositions and his depic- 
tions of secular life are both included. 


Appraisals by Mrs. Read 


The season’s major art events will be dis- 
cussed in 12 illustrated lectures during the 
next six months by Helen Appleton Read, to 
be given at the home of Mrs. Odgen Phipps 
of New York City. Subscription for the entire 
series, which is being sponsored by a dis- 
tinguished group of women art collectors, is 
$30. The lectures take place at 4 East 79th 
Street on alternate Wednesdays at 11 A.M. 

Mrs. Read, former critic for the Brooklyn 
Eagle, is widely experienced as a writer and 
lecturer on art. She will appraise the news 
of the New York art season each fortnight, 
using Kodachrome color transparencies from 
works of art under consideration. Those wish- 
ing to subscribe should address Mrs. Read, 
33 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 


Herbert Bittner Opens Gallery 

A new bookstore and art gallery has been 
opened in New York by Herbert Bittner, for- 
merly associated with the Westermann Com- 
pany. The new firm plans to carry a large 
stock of general books, but its specialty will 
be old and rare books and books on the fine 
arts, archeology and music. Inaugurating the 
gallery is an exhibition of portraits, silhouettes 
and autographs of famous composers, from 
Palestrina to Richard Strauss. 
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From the Renaissance 


Tue ACQUAVELLA GALLERIES are again pre- 
senting an exhibition of canvases and panels 
from the hands of painters who, with one ex- 
ception, worked in Italy during the days of 
the Renaissance. Mostly from the 16th cen- 
tury, these exhibits make an impressive cat- 
alogue, listing, along with several little-known 
provincial artists, such highlights as Titian, 
Bronzino, Boltraffio and Bellini. 

The Gentile Bellini listed is a portrait of 
the much-painted Mohammed II and is one 
of the earliest works in the show. Seen pre- 
viously in the Cabinet Portraits exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries in 1935, it was re- 
putedly given by the sitter to Czar Ivan the 
{II as a diplomatic exchange. From a slightly 
later period is the Portrait of a Nobleman by 
Albertinelli Mariotto, a Florence-born painter 
who worked with smooth, carefully applied 
pigments to give a basic solidity to the head 
and a nervous, intense expression to the face. 

Among the largest works on view is an- 
other Portrait of a Nobleman, this time by 
Giovanni Cariani. The artist, born at Bergamo 
in 1480, was, as Acquavella points out in the 
catalogue, ignored by Vasari; but later writers 
have credited several works to his name. The 
catalogue also lists this work as a former unit 
in the Benson and the Lord Duveen collections. 

From the Baron Lazzaroni (Rome) collec- 
tion is a severely disciplined profile, Portrait 
of a Young Lady, by Bernardino dei Conti, a 
15th century artist who worked in the art cen- 
ters of northern Italy. 

Ascribed to the hand of Zenale (Bernardo 
da Treviglio) is a translucently colored Por- 
trait of a Young Man, rendered with great 
attention to texture. Simply delineated and 
characterized by a calm reserve, this work is 
one of the few existent portraits executed by 
Zenale, who was, for a time at least, a close 
associate of Leonardo da Vinci. One of his 
religious pictures is in the Kress Collection. 





Leonard Lyons Says— 


Leonard Lyons, who carries more art 
“scoops” in his New York Post “Lyons Den” 
columns than any art critic, said the other 
day: “Contrary to the announcements, the 
Masterpieces of Art Exhibit will renew its 
fair contract for next year. If enough money 
can be raised, Spain’s art—stored in Geneva 
during the Revolution and then returned to 
Madrid—will be brought here.” 


Portrait: ZeNALE (1436-1526). 
On View at Acquavella Galleries 
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Silver Gilt Tureen Made by Francois Thomas Germain in 1759 


Rarities from Czarist Russia in New York 


OLD MASTER paintings and sculpture, rare 
silver, furniture, bibelots, and objects d’art— 
all of them from the imperial palaces of 
Czarist Russia—form a splendid exhibition 
of rarities opening Nov. 18 at 11 East 57th 
Street, New York, with the establishment of 
a New York branch of the firm of Le Passé. 
The new gallery is directed by M. and Mme. 
de Koenigsberg, owners of the same firm lo- 
cated in the Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris. 

Most of the pieces in the show were born 
to the ermine. In the silver section is a 
tureen by Francois Thomas Germain, made 
for the imperial household and a companion 
piece to the tureen featured last year at the 
Metropolitan’ Museum exhibition of domes- 
tic French silver, which was loaned by the 
National Museum of Lisbon. Germain and his 
aids were at the time working for nearly all 
of the royal courts of Europe. Still another 
famous treasure, a silver tureen by Jacques 
Nicolas Roettiers, is part of the great Or- 
loff service, a piece of which was also in- 
cluded in the same Metropolitan display. 


Outstanding among the paintings in the 
collection of Le Passé is a pair of Hubert 
Robert views of the Grand Hail of the 
Louvre. In one of the oils the French baroque 
artist has given a view of the grand hall as 
it looked in his day with, however, a day- 
light arrangement on the roof which Robert 
proposed for better lighting of the hall. 
The other painting, the Great Hall of the 
Louvre in Ruins, is a semi-imaginary view 
of the museum’s large hall after a war which 
has taken away not only most of the building 
but the civilization that erected it. 


Strolling about in the ruins are shepherds 
and their charges and there are a few roman- 
tic artists sketching about, exactly as Robert 
was wont to sketch the fragments of Roman 
civilization. Both of the paintings have been 
exhibited in two important Paris shows: that 
of Hubert Robert at the Orangerie in 1933 
and the show of French masterpieces at the 
Palais National des Arts in 1937. 

In addition to many other paintings from 
both the French and Italian schools, the ex- 
hibit contains a number of pieces of furni- 
ture from the royal Russian collections, prin- 


cipally the Tsarskoé Sélo summer palace. 
Such craftsmen as Benneman, Sonier and Reis- 
ner are represented. Bronzes and marbles by 
Falconet and Goutier, and Meissen porce- 
lain by Kandler are in the rich display. 





Debut by de Nagy 

Laszlo de Nagy, young Hungarian-Ameri- 
can painter who six years ago left the Old 
World for the New, is holding his first one- 
man show at the American Salon, New York, 
from Nov. 20 to Dec. 2. Born in Hungary in 
1906, trained first by his father, Earnest de 
Nagy, former official painter to the Court of 
Franz Joseph, de Nagy has lived and worked 
in Budapest, Brussels and Paris. 

Though represented in numerous American 
collections, de Nagy has refrained from mak- 
ing his New York debut until he “could feel 
that his work had reached a point where it 
represented an individual style and assimila- 
tion” of the many influences to which he 
has been exposed—including the one that 
now dominates, the American. A comparison 
between New York Water Front, painted a 
few weeks after his arrival, and the latest 
Cape Cod landscapes dramatizes the effect of 
the American spirit upon a sensitive Euro- 
pean. The present exhibition includes oils, wa- 
tercolors and colored wood-blocks, most of 
them scenes from the artist’s two favorite lo- 
cales, Provincetown and the Sourland Moun- 
tains around Hopewell, New Jersey. 





Bache Collection Open 


The Bache Collection reopened this month 
in New York for the third season as a public 
museum. An addition to the collection has 
been made with the completion of a portrait 
of the donor, Jules S. Bache, by Simon Elwes, 
well known English portrait painter. Mr. 
Bache is portrayed seated in a chair, his 
familiar monocle dangling from a ribbon. 

In her report to the trustees, Mrs. Mary D. 
Benson, curator and custodian of the collec- 
tion, hints that it may be possible for the 
collection to secure for a limited time some 
of the European masterpieces shown during 
the summer at the New York World’s Fair. 
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Hide and Seek: Wituiam M. Cuase (1888). Phillips Memorial Gallery 


Chicago Surveys Half Century of Native Art 


THE SECOND IMPORTANT EVENT in the life 
of a work of art is its exhibition. 

At one time in America such facilities 
scarcely existed. William Dunlap and his early 
19th century contemporaries had to rent 
churches and town halls. The need for an 
annual exhibition, such as the Paris Salon 
and the Royal Academy annual in London, 
was the main factor in the founding of the 
National Academy in 1825. Three years later 
the Pennsylvania Academy added a national 
annual to its functions and, sixty years after 
that, in 1888, the Art Institute of Chicago 
founded America’s third oldest annual. 

At the half-century mark this year, the 
Chicago annual has paused for a glimpse 
backward; and, in the form of an exhibition 
current at the Art Institute until Jan. 7, it 
has assembled out of 13,257 paintings and 
3,643 sculptures shown in former exhibitions, 
a group of 181 oils and 46 sculptures by as 


many artists, some long dead, some still active. 

“A Half Century of American Art” is the 
title of the Chicago exhibition because, in 
showing works typical of the changing years, 
it traces the course of American art history 
and of tastes and preferences. Some of the 
exhibits are today’s acknowledged master- 
pieces: some are expressive only of their own 
day; others merely document a passing fad. 
Yet each one included in the present exhibi- 
tion has survived an abysmal anonymity that 
overcame thousands of others shown in the 
annual in former years: works that are lost, 
destroyed, or forgotten, their whereabouts un- 
known even to their makers. 

Hope for Chicago ran high at the opening 
of the first Annual Exhibition of American 
Painting in May of 1888. Daniel Catton Rich 
has spent considerable effort studying old 
catalogues notices and newspaper reviews, to 
recapture in his introduction to the splendid- 


Le Jaseur: Tuomas W. Dewine (1907). Lent by Frederick & C. D. Weyerhaeuser. 





ly documented catalogue some of the spirit 
of the bygone annuals. 

“*The clouds of indifference to art have 
lifted and above the horizon of business en- 
terprise there is visible a new dawn whose 
first rays of light are so bright and tender as 
to indicate a glorious noonday in which art 
in the Garden City shall be glorified in beau- 
ty and crowned in thought,’ warbled”—NMr. 
Rich tells us—the Inter-Ocean. And, for its 
“vulgar and provincial optimism” the sedate 
New York Times spoke up a rebuke. But 
Chicago was not to be chastened. An “ani- 
mated and talkative” company attended the 
opening and marvelled at the progress Ameri- 
can art had made in recent years. 


Perhaps Inter-Ocean was justified. From 
that first annual two great American canvases 
have now been returned to Chicago: Winslow 
Homer’s Eight Bells and Albert Pinkham 
Ryder’s The Temple of the Mind, both of 
which received favorable contemporary notice 
from the newspaper reviewers. The Homer, 
loaned today by the Addison Gallery (at An- 
dover Academy), is hailed as one of the most 
powerful by America’s old master; the Ryder, 
painted in tribute to Edgar Allen Poe, is a 
proud possession of the Albright Gallery, 
Buffalo. 

Others from the first early annual date the 
period in American art. George deForest 
Brush’s The Aztec Sculptor—a great favorite 
in former generations—William M. Chase’s 
Hide and Seek, Eastman Johnson’s Corn 
Shelling, and George Fuller’s Romany Girl 
belonged to a departed phase of romance and 
sentiment. “Painters were returning from Eu- 
ropean studios,” writes Mr. Rich, “intent 
upon ‘decorative arrangements’ and ‘effects of 
sunlight’. Twatchman, high-keyed, lyrical, 
marked the transition. Behind many an ex- 
periment lurked the waspish, elegant silhouette 
of James McNeill Whistler who had been so 
rude as to call Chicago ‘Hog-Town.’” 

There was a marked dissatisfaction over 
prizes, too, in those early years, just as there 
has been in more recent annuals. The public 
expected a premium on proficiency in tech- 
nique, “especially in figure composition where 
our men felt a bit unsteady when compared 
to the well-trained French,” but with the pro- 
saic and uncareful canvases of Inness and 
Dewing capturing awards, the familiar howls 
of disapproval arose. With the arrival of the 
Society of American Artists, furnishing one 
entirely invited annual in 1890, critics were 
shocked at the license in technique. And the 
award of the first prize to Sargent’s dashing 
Carmencita seemed to end for all time any 
hope of rescuing “the careful manner.” 


The Columbian exposition in 1893 inter- 
rupted the annual for a year, as it waxed 
and polished Chicago with a European-Clas- 
sical veneer. With the resumption in 1894, a 
rapport with the Paris salons through the 
indefatigable Sarah Hallowell was established. 
She “skimmed the cream” from the salons, 
sending only those things “which had at- 
tracted the more enlightened admiration 
abroad,” and the Chicago annual became an 
appendix to Paris. Yet from these years are 
the canvases of Gari Melchers, Walter Mc- 
Ewen, John W. Alexander, Theodore Robin- 
son, Emil Carlsen. The impressionism of 
Childe Hassam appears, too, and the more 
native work of Thomas Eakins in one annual. 

About the turn of the century impression- 
ism became respectable, notes Mr. Rich. “At 
first, as one man admitted, ‘ordinary people 
could see nothing to admire in the luminous 
canvases and even critics stood somewhat 
aghast,’ but it was the old story, ‘we first 
endured, then pitied, then embraced.’ More- 
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Olivia: ALBERT STERNER (1918). Lent by Marie Sterner. 


over, our impressionists had begun to treat 
American subjects—a sure path to popular 
favor. Redfield, Gardner, Symons, J. Alden 
Weir rendered American countryside with a 
direct, solid technique that appeared much 
‘healthier’ than similar French reactions to 
Auvers or Pontoise.” 


It’s the old story. American art was re- 
turning home, slowly. By 1905 even Robert 
Henri and his New York realists were found 
in Chicago, and prose began to make appear- 
ances more frequently than poetry. The Chi- 
cago American called George Luks an “editor 
de-luxe of degeneracy,” but apparently the 
monotony of uninspired academicism (Harriet 
Monroe was complaining about all the snow 
pictures), was readying the way for realists. 
George Bellows’ Forty Two Kids appeared in 
1908. 

In 1910 a group of public-spirited citizens 
organized the Friends of American Art with 
the electrifying announcement that it would 
spend at least $30,000 a year on native talent 
by the purchase of paintings for the insti- 
tute. The annual immediately took on a new 
life with Benson, Tarbell, Metcalf and Frie- 
seke—the academic impressionists—stealing 
the shows. 


“Works were still being sent over from 
Paris,” writes Director Rich, “but it is amus- 
ing to note the gradual cooling of enthusiasm. 
At first Chicago was proud of its direct wire 
to ‘the art capital.” The painters were called 
‘our artists in Paris.’ Later they became ‘the 
French-Americans’ or even ‘Parisian-Ameri- 
cans.’ By 1910 the representation was de- 
nounced as either incompetent or extremely 
careless. By 1914 it ceased altogether, an- 
other victim of the war. There was little 
regret.” 

The year before the war broke out, Chi- 
cago reeled under the impact of America’s 
greatest art explosion: the Armory Show. The 
exhibition at the Art Institute of the works 
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of Picasso, Matisse, Cézanne, Lembruck and 
other French moderns was so jolting, so sud- 
den that, after it had passed, a great calm 
came over the annuals. 

The effect of the Armory Show was nrst 
noticeable, says Rich in his absorbing chron- 
icle, in the growing boredom of the critics 
with the conservative paintings. Nothing dis- 
turbed the visitor’s “placid, contented state 
of mind.” But, by 1917, the ferment was caus- 
ing an undercover agitation that was dis- 
cerned by the Post critic, Lena H. McCauley. 
She blamed the social disturbances and the 
French experiments. Honest effort had ap- 
parently fled; that was the “effect” of mod- 
ernism. Then, after the war, came a formida- 
ble array of new names.” 


With the twenties and the coming of the 
late Dr. Harshe as director, the annuals were 
charged with a vital contemporariness that 


Thanksgiving 


Bonnett and Shawl: Irving R. Wires (1916). 


was reflected throughout the city. Liberality 
gained a new foothold. Harshe’s sympathy for 
the younger, struggling talents was reflected 
in other fields. The Arts Club was organized 
to bring contemporary foreign art to Chicago. 
The Renaissance Society held a series of ex- 
citing demonstrating the connection 
between the old and the new tendencies in 
art. C. J. Bulliet began his art criticisms, 
first in the Post and later in the Daily News, 
writing with one of the fiercest pens in Amer- 
ica, attacking all that he thought complacent, 
wherever he found it. 


shows 


Things began to happen with rapidity. An 
outdoor baptism in a cow tank pictured on 
canvas by John Steuart Curry was deemed 
“perfectly ghastly” by one critic, but it was 
to herald a new school. A year later Grant 
Wood’s American Gothic appeared in the an- 

[Continued on page 34] 


Doris LEE (1935). Midwife to “Sanity in Art” 








Natalia: Henry NorpHausen. Awarded Medal of Honor 


Allied Artists Open Their 26th Annual 


Wirth 311 o11s, watercolors and sculptures 
filling to capacity the large galleries of the 
Fine Arts Society Building, the 26th annual 
exhibition of the Allied Artists of America 
has opened the season of large annuals in 
New York with a show current until Nov. 26. 

The society’s medal of honor this year went 
to Henry Nordhausen for his richly worked 
head, Natalia, and the Bronze Medal was 
awarded to Arnold Hoffman for a large figure 
piece, By the Window. A $200 anonymously 
donated prize for an outstanding painting in 
oil was awarded to Andrew Winter for his 
U. S. Mail (reproduced in Tue Art Dicest, 
Dec. 1, 1938 issue), and another anonymous 
cash prize of $50 was given to Harry Hering 
for his Lobsterman’s Row. Ogden Pleissner’s 
Reaping Along Wind River (reproduced in 
Tue Art Dicest, April 15, 1939 issue) won 
the Arthur C. Friedrichs prize. Ferdinand E. 
Warren’s wiggly New England Kitchen took 
the lay members’ $25 watercolor prize. 

Honorable mentions are awarded to Robert 
Bros for his sculpture Youth, to John Soble 
for his School Days (reproduced in THe ArT 
Dicest, July, 1937 issue), and to Dean Corn- 
well for his General Motors World’s Fair ex- 
hibit mural. The Allied Artist’s medals of 
honor for sculpture and for watercolor or 
mural were withheld. 

The jury making these awards comprised 
Frederick K. Detwiller (chairman), Keith 
Shaw Williams, Peter Helck, Josephine Pad- 
dock, Pietro Montana and Max Kalish. 

As in former annuals, the predominant note 
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at the Allied Artists show is conservatism, 
and with, at the other extreme, a Van 
Gogh and Vlaminck influence occasionally 
rearing its head. The bulk of the work is 
middle ground, technically sound art and the 
prize winners represent, for the most part, 
an excellent selection. 

There are many new names in the current 
show (only half are members of the organi- 
zation), and the newcomers do much to help 
the best of the older names bolster the stand- 
ard of the exhibit. Among those by both fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar hands are Harry E. 
Olsen’s Nova Scotia No. 2; B. H. Dickson 
3rd’s The Red House; Marguerite S. Pear- 
son’s charming Winter Reflections; Ernest 
Harrison Barnes’ strengthy In Majesty En- 
throned; Caryl Harris’ moody Palm Trees in 
Storm; Jere R. Wickwire’s Aluminum; Carl 
Funke’s Still Life; Robert D. Barrett’s East 
River; Anne Cullen’s lyric Trees; and George 
Parker’s powerful Morning in Makasser. Oth- 
ers are Eberhard W. Schmidt's light-filled 
Earl Fall, Cape Ann; Eloise Egan’s Mid-Day; 
Ruth G. Durlacher’s study of Pop; Gordon 
Samstag’s Painters and Percy Albee’s Skaters. 





Gives Metcalf to Atlanta 


Pont Neuf, a canvas by William Metcalf, 
noted American Impressionist, has been pre- 
sented to the High Museum of Art by Mrs. 
Thomas P. Hinman, Atlanta art patron, as a 
memorial to her husband, Dr. Thomas P. Hin- 
man. The painting, acquired through the Mac- 
beth Galleries, was painted in 1913. 


Van Dyck or Rubens 


Tue Drttctor of the Royal Art Museums of 
Belgium, M. van Puyvelde, has addressed an 
interesting document to America and more 
especially to the new National Art Gallery 
in Washington, the purpose of which is to 
insure the authenticity of and to end all dis- 
putes about the Isabella Brandt portrait, one 
of the most famous acquisitions in American 
collections. This portrait of Rubens’ first wife 
was once a treasure and glory of the Hermi- 
tage. 

It was purchased from the Soviet Govern- 
ment for America by Mr. Mellon less than a 
decade ago. 

Connoisseurs, critics and erudites hold di- 
vided convictions as to the authorship, which 
has been assigned to Rubens and again to 
Van Dyck. The Director of the Royal Art Mu- 
seums of Belgium has, in his treatise, gone 
beyond credulence and flair, bringing both 
documents and technical exposure to evidence, 
which Art in America will publish in its next 
quarterly. 

The masterpiece, although conceived in very 
Baroque manner, is nevertheless easy in com- 
position. In this attenuation of the Baroque 
splendor, second only to the sitter herself, 
lies the charm of the picture. The uncon- 
fused ampleness in structure inspires respect. 
A sense of breadth becomes heroic. The work, 
whether by Rubens or by Van Dyck, is uni- 
versally esteemed as one of the most finely 
executed portraits of Flemish art. 

—C. R. Borpiey 





$10,000 Fund for Atlanta 

Through the will of the late J. J. Haverty, 
owner of one of the largest and most valuable 
art collections in the South, a $10,000 fund 
has come to the Atlanta Art Association for 
the purchase of paintings by living artists, 
to be placed in the High Museum of Art. 
Mr. Haverty, former president of the Art As- 
sociation and chairman of the board of trust- 
ees at the time of his death on Oct. 18, stip- 
ulated that income from the “J. J. Haverty 
Fund” should be used only to buy works by 
living artists. According to Ellen St. John 
Barnwell, he also left his extensive art library 
to the Atlanta Art Association, of which Wal- 
ter C. Hill is president. 





Last Call for “Collectors” 

Collectors of American Art, an organiza- 
tion patterned after the old Art Union, an- 
nounces that the next distribution of works 
of art to members will be made Dec. 12, at 
which time each member will receive a print, 
a painting or a sculpture. Deadline for mem- 
bership ($5 per year) is Dec. 1, since the 
bulk of the annual purchases are made be- 
tween then and the date of distribution. Oc- 
tober purchases include Joseph S. Nyme’s Late 
Summer (gouache), Nathanial C. Burwash’s 
Going to Work (oil), Oliver Mason’s Fantasy 
(pastel), Ellis Wilson’s The Canal (oil), and 
Louis Bosa’s Skating at Night (gouache). Ad- 
dress Collectors of American Art, 38 West 
57th Street, New York. 


Tibetan Art Center 

New York has in the Jacques Marchais Gal- 
lery a specialized center of Buddhistic and 
Tibetan Art. To spread knowledge of this 
branch of art and to increase the numbers of 
its appreciators, the gallery has arranged a 
series of six talks, given each Wednesday 
evening in the gallery’s rooms by Nirmal Das, 
Hindu lecturer. The first talk was given on 
Nov. 8. Subjects dealt with will be the cus- 
toms, legends, dieties and magic of Tibet. 
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Litwak, “Primitive 

ONE PHENOMENON of the sophisticated 20th 
century is its tender and sometimes sincere 
appreciation of the work of “primitive” art- 
ists. Customs collectors, store keepers and 
gas-station attendants have whiled away spare 


hours with brush and easel, later to find ~ 


themselves seriously discussed on the nation’s 
art pages. 

The newest arrival on those pages is Israel 
Litwak, 72-year-old retired cabinetmaker whose 
drawings are this month the object of a one- 
man show at the Brooklyn Museum. 

Litwak’s half-realistic, half-fantastic draw- 
ings are done in a crayon technique which 
the self-taught artist has evolved since he 
started to draw in 1933. His work led officials 
to announce that “the print department of 
the Brooklyn Museum believes it has discov- 
ered the first primitive or popular painter to 
have his home in Brooklyn and who merits 
museum showing.” 

According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
“the drawings are reminiscent of Rousseau in 
the precise order of exotic leaves, and have 
something of Rousseau’s quality of direct, 
literal representation of scenes as the artist 
sees them. Rousseau did not begin to paint 
until he was 41 years old; Litwak not until 
he was 66. The words that Rousseau wrote of 
himself are applicable to the Brooklyn artist, 
that he started to paint ‘all alone, with na- 
ture for his only teacher.’ ” 

Laurence P. Roberts, director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, is quoted by the same reporter 
as praising the “genuine naivete” of the draw- 
ings, adding that “a lot of artists are affect- 
ing naivete, which I think is obnoxious. Some- 
times it’s difficult to tell where naive painting 
stops and bad painting begins, but in the case 
of Litwak its genuineness and its charm place 
it in the category of true naive painting.” 





Keith Martin Heads K. C. 


The Kansas City Art Institute, which has 
just acquired a large new building, is inaug- 
urating a program of expansion. First step 
in the program was the appointment of Keith 
Martin formerly of Plainfield, N. J., to the 
directorship of the Institute. 

In selecting Martin, who is only 29, for 
their director’s chair, the Institute’s president 
Clarence E. Shephard, stated the Board. of 
Governors was acting in line with the pre- 
vailing practice in other schools. Despite his 
youth, Martin has already achieved a repu- 
tation as a painter and teacher. He received 
his training under Emile de La Montagne 
and Wayman Adams, and has taken awards 
in important New Jersey shows. Among the 
commissions he has executed was one for the 
Benjamin West Society which entailed paint- 
ing portraits of the faculty of Swarthmore. 





Angna Enters Again 

Angna Enters—artist, author, dancer—has 
scheduled her seventh successive exhibition 
at the Newhouse Galleries for the fortnight 
beginning Nov. 27. Under the heading of 
“Five Years of Painting and Drawing,” Miss 
Enters will display a selection of her paint- 
ings, dating from 1933 when she first turned 
her attention to the graphic media. 

Included will be 195 drawings, executed as 
a Guggenheim Fellow, of Greek, Greco-Ro- 
man, Pompeian, Egyptian, Chinese and Per- 
sian art forms. The oils, watercolors, gouaches 
and prints, numbering 161, will depict scenes 
and people from Africa, the Near East, Eu- 
rope and the U. S. 
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Soldiers: Luts QuINTANILLA. Fresco Commissioned by Loyalist Spain 


Quintanilla Renews His Life in America 


Berert of his country and of his entire 
life-work in art, Luis Quintanilla, erstwhile 
Spanish Loyalist warrior and artist, began 
life anew in America last January. Working 
at what must have been top speed to produce 
sO many paintings, the artist is now exhibit- 
ing the first fruits of his second life at the 
Associated American Artists Gallery, New 
York. Five large frescoes and nearly thirty 
paintings, supplemented by a-large group of 
prints and drawings, are on view until Nov. 25. 

Highly acclaimed in his own country be- 
fore the civil strife (and during), and more 
extravagantly hailed by Hemingway, Eliot Paul 
and others of the corps of American journal- 
ists who were in Loyalist Spain during the 
war, Quintanilla’s reputation was hoisted to 
a precarious pinnacle. 

The five frescoes, entitled Hunger, Destruc- 
tion, Pain, Soldiers and Flight, were orig- 
inally commissioned for the projected Span- 
ish pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
Quintanilla was taken from the fighting forces 
and sent to America by Premier Negrin to 
decorate the pavilion, but before the work 
was completed, the Loyalist cause had col- 
lapsed. The artist was not allowed to return 
to Spain, and his art, with the exception of 
one canvas and a group of prints, was de- 
molished by bombs. 

The frescoes are called the artist’s last look 
backward to war-ridden Europe—his “swan 
song.” The other paintings in the show are all 
concerned with American life. 

Quintanilla’s color in practically all of the 
canvases is kept cordially on the warm side, 
with the reds rising higher in the satire 
pieces. His draftsmanship, shown to best ad- 
vantage in the prints, has some of the sharp 
incisiveness of Grosz, and it is uniformly 
strong throughout the show. 

To at least one critic, Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times, Quintanilla is not in the pres- 
ent instance, a great artist. “By way of sum- 
ming up the case,” he wrote, “I should say 
that while he can paint quite charming deco- 
rations, Luis Quintanilla is decidedly at his 
best in the drawings and etchings.” 

America, Jewell noted, has not yet left its 


imprint in any salient way upon the artist’s 
style, “which remains closely allied with some 
of the blither modern European modes.” The 
easel paintings, he continued, are “often pleas- 
ant enough in a decorative way, though not 
remarkable.” Those concerned directly with 
satire leave one groping “for the precise point 
of application.” 

Jewell was most impressed with the fres- 
coes which, despite their titles and origin 
have, “lightness, gayety and _ decorative 
charm.” They are “delightfully painted; for 
the most part, admirably composed. The prev- 
alent mood is one of tranquil content. The 
dead sleep peacefully in comfortable attitudes.” 

Quintanilla piqued the interest of Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. “This artist,” 
Cortissoz wrote, “draws well and uses plan- 
gent color. He is sharp-eyed and though there 
is no striking quality about his treatment 
of form he says what he wants to say about it 
with clarity and spirit. There is a pleasing 
freshness about his point of view.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun, after studying 
the five large mural panels, decided that they 
were dignified compositions “as befits govern- 
mental commissions” and were “keyed to 
clear, light color harmonies that escape any 
trace of garishness. They should hold places 
on the walls and not punch holes in them as 
so much mural decoration is prone to do.” 





William Fisher Teaches 


William Fisher, Brooklyn-born artist and 
teacher, is now conducting classes in draw- 
ing and painting in the Eighth Street Arts & 
Crafts Studio in the Greenwich Village section 
of New York. A landscapist of considerable 
experience, Fisher has not let his active edu- 
cator’s life interfere with his painting career 
—a career which, during the past three years, 
has been brightened by eight first awards. 

An enthusiastic organizer, Fisher, working 
with Van Dearing Perrine, helped form the 
Palisade Art Association and later, the Bergen 
County Artists Guild. He also established the 
art course in the Elizabeth Morrow Little 
School in Englewood and was Dean of Fine 
Arts in Northern University of New Jersey. 


ll 








Cartoon for Mural by Peter Hurd for the Dallas, Texas, Parcel Post Building. Courtesy Section of Fine Arts. 


Winners in Government’s “48-States Competition” Shown at Corcoran 


Last June the Section of Fine Arts in 
Washington opened the 48-States Competition, 
the largest mural competition ever held in 
America. Artists from every state were eli- 
gible to send in designs for decorations for 
post offices in every state in the Union. By 
the close of the competition last month, more 
than 1,470 designs had been sent to the Sec- 
tion’s Washington headquarters. 

These designs, submitted anonymously, have 
just been studied by a jury made up of 
Maurice Sterne (chairman), Henry Varnum 
Poor, Edgar Miller and Olin Dows. They se- 
lected 74 designs as prize winners and run- 
ners-up, and then opened the contestants’ en- 
velopes to learn the identities of the artists 
who will execute final commissions for the 
$38,000 prize money. Artists who won honor- 
able mentions will be given mural commis- 
sions in Federal buildings not yet ready for 
decoration. The designs of the winners and 
of the honorable mentions are now on ex- 
hibition at the Corcoran in Washington. 

The jury, in reporting to Edward Bruce, 
Chief of the Section, expressed great enthusi- 
asm for the unusually high standard of most 
of the work submitted. Forbes Watson, ad- 
viser to the Section, described the competi- 
tion as having brought “a great big breath 
of fresh air into American painting.” 

In reviewing the contribution of the con- 
test, Jury Chairman Sterne said: “Personally, 
I have been much impressed and gratified by 
the results. There is a definite break from 
the conventional obvious mural tradition. 
Equally encouraging is the fact that almost 
no influence was noted in this competition 
of the over-sophisticated approach imported 
from abroad.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times journeyed to Washington to study the 
winning designs as they hang on the walls 
of the Corcoran Gallery. He found much that 
was commendable, much that was of dubious 
worth, but, more important, he decided that 
the government’s sponsorship of mural paint- 
ing has, as a whole, been an efficacious one, 
producing much good art now and promising 
a greater measure for the future. 

In Jewell’s opinion, the failures do not de- 
tract from the worth of the project. “Quite 
the contrary is true,” he wrote. “Thousands 
of American artists are not going to emerge 
over night fully equipped to paint good mu- 
rals. If the few are prepared, the many have 
still to learn, and there is no better way to 
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learn than by trying—failing if need be— 
and profiting by lessons taught. 

“Examining the assembled material, one 
cannot, I think, but feel that a vast labora- 
tory has been ‘established by our government 
in which, on a basis of stimulating concrete 
effort, artists may equip themselves for a 
task that is beset with difficuliies and sur- 
rounded by hazards.” 

Jewell adjudged the competitive methods 
used as “thoroughly democratic,” for “every 
American artist is allotted his fair chance.” 

One thing, however, troubled the Times 
critic: “What fillf me with present uneasi- 
ness,” he explained, “is that the jury should 
have seen fit to approve certain of the designs 
that hang in the room of the winners, designs 
that to me seem palpably inadequate on one 
count or more—often in just about every 
respect. For in such cases, as I see it, ap- 
proval, besides injuring the artist himself, 
tends to throw the whole issue into confusion.” 

The artists whose designs Jewell assigned, 
in varying degrees, to the debit side of the 
ledger are: T. L. Laughlin, M. E. Ziegler, 
Philip von Saltza, Joe Jones, Joseph P. Vorst, 
Alan Tompkins, Mordi Gassner, Barry Green- 
bie, Jean Watson, Joseph Meert, Elizabeth 
Terrell, Fred Conway, Lee Gatch, Richard 
Zoellner, and James Calder. 

On the credit side Jewell put: James Baare 
Turnbull, A. S. Tobey, Charles W. Thwaites, 
Paul Sample, Edward Buk Ulreich, Manuel 
A. Bromberg, Barse Miller, Edmund D. Lew- 
andowski, John H. Fraser, Richard Kenah 
and William H. Calfee. 


A list of the artists to whom contracts were 


let from the competition, together with the 
location of their commissions, follows: 


Robert Gwathmey, Eutaw (Alabama) Post Of- 
fice; Joseph P. Vorst, Paris (Arkansas) Post 
Office; Seymour Fogel, Safford (Arizona) Post 
Office; Lewis E. Davis, Los Banos (California) 
Post Office; John Fraser, Littleton (Colorado) 
Post Office; Alton S. Tobey, Hartford (Connecti- 
cut) Post Office; William H. Calfee, Selvyville 
(Delaware) Post Office; T. L. Laughlin, De Funiak 
Springs (Florida) Post Office; Elizabeth Terrell, 
Conyers (Georgia) Post Office; Fletcher Martin, 
Kellogg (Idaho) Post Office; Edmund D. Lewan- 
dowski, Hamilton (Illinois) Post Office; Joseph 
Meert, Spencer (Indiana) Post Office. 

Also: Marion Gilmore, Corning (Iowa) Post 
Office; Joe Jones, Seneca (Kansas) Post Office; 
William E. L. Bunn, Hickman (Kentucky) Post 
Office; Laura B. Lewis, Eunica (Louisiana) Post 
Office; Barstow Greenbie, Dover-Foxcroft (Maine) 
Post Office; Alexander Clayton, Elkton (Mary- 
land) Post Office; Jean Watson, Stoughton 
(Massachusetts) Post Office; James Calder, Grand 
Ledge (Michigan) Post Office. 

Also: Don Humphrey, St. Paul (Minnesota) 
Post Office; Stuart R. Purser, Leland (Missis- 
sippi) Post Office; Fred Conway, Jackson (Mis- 
souri) Post Office; Mordi Gassner, Montana Post 
Office to be selected; Philip von Saltza, Schuyler 
(Nebraska) Post Office; Adolph Gottlieb, Yering- 
ton (Nevada) Post Office; Philip von Saltza, 
building to be selected (New Hampshire); Avery 
Johnson, Bordentown (New Jersey) Post Office; 
Mary Early, Delhi (New York) Post Office; Boris 
Deutsch, Hot Springs (New Mexico) Post Office. 

Also: Alan Tompkins, Boone (North Carolina) 
Post Office; Eduard Buk Ulreich, New Rockford 
(North Dakota) Post Office; Richard Kenah, 
Bridgeport (Ohio) Post Office; James B. Turn- 
bull, Purcell (Oklahoma) Post Office; Jack Wil- 
kinson, Burns (Oregon) Post Office; Lorin Thomp- 
son, Jr., Mercer (Pennsylvania) Post Office; Paul 
Sample, Westerly (Rhode Island) Post Office: 
Lee Gatch, Mullins (South Carolina) Post Office; 
M. E. Ziegler, Flandreau (South Dakota) Post 
Office; David Stone Martin, Lenoir City (Tennes- 
see) Post Office. 

Also: Ethel Edwards, Lampassas (Texas) Post 
Office; Barse Miller, Island Pond (Vermont) Post 
Office: Jenne Magafan, Helper (Utah) Post Of- 
fice; William H. Calfee, Phoebus (Virginia) Post 
Office; Richard Haines, Shelton (Washington) 
Post Office; Richard Zoellner, Mannington (West 
Virginia) Post Office; Charles Thwaites, Chilton 
(Wisconsin) Post Office; Manuel A. Bromberg, 
Greybull (Wyoming) Post Office. 





The Arts of Peace 


“My Dear Ned: Art is an added enjoyment 
of life and an enrichment of the spirit, and 
history has taught us the obvious fact that the 
art which a people produces is perhaps the 
most permanent record of its civilization. From 
both of these points of view it seems to me 
that the decoration of our Federal Buildings 
with painting and sculpture, under a demo- 
cratic system of competition which gives to all 
American artists an equal opportunity and 
which awards commissions on the sole basis 
of quality, is work in keeping with our high- 
est democratic ideals. 

“The Section of Fine Arts has continued 


this work now for five years. I have seen much 
of it and I am convinced that it is a sustain- 
ing and developing force for our artists and 
an educational and aesthetic contribution to 
our people. At this time when it is so essen- 
tial to emphasize the arts of peace, I think 
it all the more significant that the Section of 
Fine Arts should hold an exhibition of the 
mural designs and sculpture models which 
have been or are being accepted for the dec- 
eration of Federal Buildings, and on this an- 
niversary of your work I again wish you and 
the Section every success.”—Letter written by 
President Roosevelt to Edward Bruce on the 
occasion of the opening of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery exhibition of Federal mural designs. 


The Art Digest 
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Carter of Carnegie 


Comes to 57th St. 


CLARENCE CARTER, who was selected by 
Newsweek as the Pittsburgh “discovery” of 
the current Carnegie, is known to museum 
and gallery visitors from coast to coast through 
his inclusion in important national exhibi- 
tions. But this month Carter emerges as a 
solo exhibitor on New York’s 57th Street, 
with a show of oils and watercolors at the 
Ferargil Galleries (until Nov. 26). 

The Ferargil exhibits sound the entire color 
scale from deep greens and blues to creamy 
whites. Sunlight flickers in sparkling areas, 
quiets to a restful placid state in sleepy day- 
light scenes, and deepens to a cool glow in 
evening subjects. Texture in most of the dis- 
plays is rendered with a sensuous munificence 
of paint and with a clarity that combine to 
re-create reality without hardness or photo- 
graphic exactitude. Here and there may be 
detected faint surrealist notes. 

Trees and plant forms provide Carter with 
textural material for many of his canvases. 
Summer Silhouette states a tranquil mood, 
using shaggy trees as a sounding board for a 
lush expanse of meadow gleaming in soft 
light. In similar vein is Low Meadows, in 
which grasses and weeds occupy the fore- 
ground and carry the design to a line of low 
brush-like trees at the rear—all seen under 
a clouded sky that holds the light to a cool, 
low pitch. 

Carter’s landscapes are usually unpeopled, 
as are his views of city streets.‘ Since his re- 


moval two years ago from Cleveland to Pitts- . 


burgh (where he teaches at the Carnegie In- 
stitute), Carter has turned to the hauntingly 
desolate suburbs of the steel capital for sub- 
ject matter. In The Yellow Shades, a picture 
of two shacks set at the edge of a slanting, 
deserted street, the artist has distilled the 
bleak essence of semi-respectable squalor; 
and in Springtime in Pittsburgh he has built 
up a powerful design based on the repeated 
forms of five identical houses, all dreary and 
monotonous as only the suburbs of an indus- 
trial city can be. 

Among the figure pieces in the Ferargil 
show are a large Nordic nude and a portrait 
called Johanna, the latter seen before in 
group shows. 


Adam and Eve: Rosert Lorrin NEWMAN 


Ryder and Newman, Kindred Spirits 


Two NINETEENTH CENTURY American ro- 
mantics, kinfolk in their art, lives and points 
of view, are brought together in a two-man 
show at the Knoedler Galleries this month. 
One of the artists is among America’s most 
famed: Albert Pinkham Ryder. The other is 


Summer Silhouette: CLaRENcE Carter. On View at Ferargil Galleries 


15th November, 1939 


one of the least known in his country: Robert 
Loftin Newman. 

The link between the two artists goes even 
further. Newman and Ryder were warm 
friends even though the former was twenty 
years the senior. Both painted small roman- 
tic pictures; both lived as recluses. And, more 
frequently of late, the two names are being 
linked together. 

The lesser known, a Virginian who was born 
in Richmond in 1827 and died in 1912, had 
only two public exhibitions during his life- 
time. Since his death there have been only 
three and the present show, comprising 39 
of his paintings, is the artist’s second at the 
Knoedler Galleries, which introduced him to 
New York in 1894. 

Steeped in the solitude of paint, canvas and 
imagination, Newman turned out during his 
lifetime a small quantity of richly-colored, 
moodily-conceived landscapes, figure paintings 
and animal pieces which are kindred to the 
Ryder paintings mainly because they are es- 
sentially “painted.” An excellent draughtsman 
who distorted with a sure knowledge of the 
science of distortion and who loved the mys- 
tery of light in color, Newman’s most char- 
acteristic work is seen in the Good Samaritan, 
the Gypsies, Adam and Eve, Christ and the 
Disciples and Madonna and Child. 

The Good Samaritan, which is more uni- 
form in color than the other canvases, is a 
painting of compassion, worked out solely in 

[Please turn to page 28) 
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Anticipation: Hovsep PuSHMAN 


Picked by 20 Per Cent of Grand Central Members 


Pushman & Waugh Favorites at G. C. Drawing 


ONE OF THE MAJOR BAROMETERS of the na- 
tion’s art taste is the annual drawing held 
in connection with the Grand Central Art Wal- 
leries’ important founders show. This year 91 
lay members viewed the 105 works of art 
which artist-members contributed to the cur- 
rent annual and then selected an example 
which, should their names come up first in 
the drawing, they would prefer above all 
others. Tabulation showed that the most pop- 
ular display was Hovsep Pushman’s Anticipa- 
tion, a canvas that drew 24 votes. Second on 
the popularity list was Frederick Waugh’s 
Brine Washed Ledge, which had 11 votes. 

In the drawing, which took place on No- 
vember 6, the name of Arthur D. Whiteside, 
president of Dun & Bradstreet, was the first 
to appear. Having been among the 24 who 
listed the Pushman as his first choice, White- 
side claimed ownership of that work. Second 
in the drawing was Robcliff V. Jones, vice- 
president of the Borden Co., who selected the 
Waugh, for which he had previously expressed 
his preference. Jacob Blaustein of the Amer- 
ican Oil Co. in Baltimore was the third lay 
member to have his name drawn; he chose 
a portrait to be painted by Jerry Farnsworth. 

Next name to appear was that of Mrs. 
Walter E. Klauer, who selected F. C. Frie- 
seke’s Garden Pool. She was followed by 
Paul B. Sawyer, who selected Malthe Hassel- 
riis’ Miniature. Then Templeton Crocker 
picked Jonas Lie’s Duarnenay Bay, and E. O. 
Lathrop, vice-president of Price Waterhouse, 
claimed Hobart Nichols’ Sunny Brook. 

Following are the names and choices of the 
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remainder of the first 25 members who figured 
in the drawing: Ernest Quantrell (Carl 
Wuermer’s Winter), R. S. Norwood (Attilio 
Piccirilli’s Flowers of the Alps), Edward D. 
Jones (George Edwards’ Old Cloister Walk), 
Mrs. T. Whitney Blake (Bruce Crane’s Gold- 
en Autumn), Arthur Davis (Harriet Frish- 
muth’s Joy of Waters), George Blumenthal 
(Robert Philipp’s Girl in Blue), Harry Bailey 
(a portrait by Kyohei Inukai), Louis W. Hill 
(J. A. Botke’s White Peacocks), S. J. Camp- 
bell (Henrick Mayer’s Picnic on the Alle- 
gheny), Mrs. Harlow Brooks (Chauncey F. 
Ryder’s Sterling Mountain), John H. Love 
(Wiliam Leigh’s Navajo Shepherd Boy), 
Frank Gair Macomber (Charles C. Allen’s 
Pleasant Valley Vt.), Mrs. Edward H. Hotch- 
kiss (a portrait by Albert Herter), R. W. 
Lyons (Frank Tenney Johnson’s Moonrise on 
the Range), D. M. Ferry, Jr. (Charles H. 
Davis’ Waning Day) Mrs. Samuel W. Barstow 
(Gordon Grant’s The Roadside), Don G. 
Gardner (Claude Buck’s Meditation), Mrs. 


James Gillespie (a portrait by Raymond 
Neilson). 
Officiating at the drawing was William 


Farish, president of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries and president of the Standard Oil 
Company, who announced the acquisition of 
a new gallery on the second floor of New 
York’s Gotham Hotel. Among the speakers was 
Hobart Nichols, National Academy president. 

Edwin S. Barrie, director of the Galleries 
introduced the speakers and then turned the 
activities over to Ilka Chase, noted stage 
comedienne, who presided over the drawing. 


. * > 
Spain’s Remington 

Tue Pan-American flavor of New York ex- 
hibitions this month is spiced with the first 
showing (until Dec. 2) of paintings by the 
“Spanish Remington,” Carlos Ruano Llopis, 
a Spaniard now painting in Mexico City. 
Thirty-three of his oils are on view at the 
Milch Galleries in a show that contains 
dancers and bull fighters galore. 

Stemming out of Sorolla, with whom he 
studied in his native country, Llopis reveals a 
brilliant flair for the dramatic and the illus- 
trative. He uses gay color and a speedy brush 
to catch the spirited action of the bulls and 
their graceful baiters, and to stop in mid-air 
the whirling rhumba and tango dancers, per- 
forming in that breathless South American 
way. 

Llopis has made his greatest ‘reputation in 
Latin America as a “taurine” artist. All the 
routine of the bull fight, each of the move- 
ments leading up to the climactic coup de 
grace, are illustrated. Bright in color, excel- 
lent in anatomical details and fast-moving, the 
pictures show a life below the border that 
is kin to the cowboy world of Remington. 
Llopis recently finished a large equestrian 
portrait of Simon Bolivar for the Government 
of Venezuela. 





Fine Arts Guild 


Members of the Fine Arts Guild have sent 
48 canvases for their annual exhibition at the 
Grant Studios in New York, a show which, 
like its predecessors, is on the conservative 
side. 

For subject matter some of the members, 
Amy Stevenson for instance, have gone to 
Greenwich Village’s Washington Square, which 
is only a block from the Grant Studios. An- 
other, Elizabeth Tamm, has used her knowl- 
edge of deep South to give an authentié ring 
to her studies of Negro life; Madye Lee 
Chastain journeyed to Rockport and to Maine 
to do smooth, translucently colored landscapes. 
Nelson Van Horne found dramatic material 
in a night view of 50th Street & 8th Avenue, 
while Sandra James and R. Mahler stayed in 
their studios and painted, respectively, a Ne- 
gro called Jake and a Flower Girl. 

Heavy on mood is Summer Afternoon by 
Mary Louise Cline. A humorous note is con- 
tributed by Irving Sherman in The Smile and 
Insomnia, in both of which a big, Steig-like 
woman is featured. 





Baltimore at Night 


In the last issue Alfred H. Barr, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Museum of Modern Art, was quoted 
as expressing the opinion that museums 
should be kept open during the evenings. 
Beating Mr. Barr to the gun is Leslie Cheek, 
Jr., new progressive director of the Baltimore 
Museum. Mr. Cheek several weeks ago solved 
the problem by keeping his museum open one 
night a week—Fridays—from 7 to 11 P. M. 
Every Friday at 9:15 the museum offers a 
special feature, a kind of “today’s special” for 
evening visitors. 





Galerie St. Etienne Opens 


The Galerie St. Etienne, known for years to 
visitors to Vienna and Paris, has opened quar- 
ters in New York. The first exhibition, now 
on view, presents work by a group of Aus- 
trian painters including F. G. Waldmueller, 
R. Alt, P. Fendi, J. Kriehuber, and A. V. 
Pettenkofen. In one room of the gallery a new 
work will be hung every 30 days as the “pic- 
ture of the month.” First canvas to be so hon- 
ored is Van Gogh’s L’Arlesienne. 


The Art Digest 
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Contemporary Genre 


WHEN THE Focc Museum last summer pre- 
sented its exhibition New England Genre, off- 
cials explained in the catalogue that “because 
genre is fundamentally a comment upon daily 
life, there may be as many approaches to genre 
as there are ways of looking at life. Some 
artists are reporters and see the human scene 
more or less objectively, recording the ex- 
ternal conditions of some definite sections of 
society .. . some .. . through pity, anger or 
humor, express a definite social comment .. . 
Others satirize the foibles of humanity . . . 
and others do not consider foibles so intense- 
ly or bitterly but see in them only the humor 
or exuberant joy of life.” 

All of these approaches are dramatically 
illustrated in the current Metropolitan ex- 
hibit picturing 300 years of life in America, 
and they are just as definitely illustrated in 
the genre show at the Downtown Gallery (un- 
til Nov. 25), which pictures life today in 
America. 

Each of the Downtown’s 27 exhibitors por- 
trays a phase of contemporary life, sometimes 
in an action and sometimes in a setting for 
action. In the latter class are the cleanly de- 
signed Front of Fanchos Church, N. M. by 
Georgia O’Keeffe, the serene rural landscape 
Corn for Supper by Edmund Lewandowski, 
and the subtle, sensuously painted Driftwood, 
by Julian Levi. 3 

The inclusiveness of the term genre is dem- 
onstrated in two exhibits which, being neither 
portrayals of people or places, represent two 
items which result from and contribute to 
man’s actions. One, Sheeler’s Yankee Clipper, 
is a precise, meticulously painted view of a 
section of a huge plane, and the other, Kath- 
erine Schmidt’s The New Shoes, an accurately 
textured still life of a fashionable pair of 
women’s shoes placed on the paper from which 
they have just been unwrapped. That “genre” 
is sketched to include more than the realistic 
mode of expression, is shown by the abstract 
Artist in Search of Model by Stuart Davis and 
the calligraphic Bryant Square by John Marin. 





Virginia Biennial 

All American painters are invited to submit 
their work to the second Virginia Biennial 
Exhibition, which opens at the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts on March 9. Partly invited 
and partly open, the exhibition will be judged 
by Gifford Beal, Antonio Martino, Paul Sam- 
ple, Judson Smith and Frederic Taubes (nom- 
inations for the jury were made by the editor 
of Tue Art Dicest). These five artists will 
jury the entries, award the two Payne Medals, 
and recommend the ten paintings from which 
the Museum Accessions Committee will make 
purchases. Closing date for entry cards is 
Feb. 10. 

There will be two meetings of the jury, one 
in New York City, the other in Richmond. 
Artists may submit to either. The John Barton 
Payne Medals will be awarded to the two 
artists who submit “the finest work.” In addi- 
tion, $3,000 in interest, accumulated under the 
Payne Endowment Fund, is available for Pur- 
chase Awards. For additional information ad- 
dress: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 





Caroline Rosenbaum Exhibits 

Lively colored and patternistic watercolors 
by Caroline Rosenbaum are on view through 
Nov. 17 at the Vendome Galleries, New York. 
Miss Rosenbaum shows in her score of paint- 
ings a blithe unconcern for the conventions 
of size and subject and gets apparently a real 
Pleasure out of her pa ating. 


15th November, 1939 











McSorley’s at Home: JouN SLOAN 


New York Sees Full-Length Picture of Sloan 


TRACING THE ENTIRE CAREER of John Sloan, 
honored veteran artist and doughty liberal, is 
a large retrospective exhibition of his work 
on view at the galleries of the Wanamaker 
store in New York. Cataloging 98 oils, etch- 
ings and drawings, the show flashes into the 
past a beam of light that picks out every 
phase of Sloan’s career; and as a sidelight it 
also illuminates many phases, now historic, in 
the growth of New York City. 

Earliest of the show’s glimpses of the past 
are not, however, of New York, but of Phila- 
delphia, the city in which Sloan spent forma- 
tive years as a newspaper artist—days in 
which painting was still an avocation. Sloan’s 
removal to New York in 1905 brought to this 
city a shrewd, discerning interpreter. As the 
exhibits from this period illustrate, Sloan is 
keenly attuned to subtle, significant overtones 
in both human and city-scene subjects. 

New York in these canvases comes to life, 
surrounded by an instantly conveyed mood 
that seems to be a magically prolonged shaft 
of the actual air that hung over the city dur- 
ing the first decades of the 1900’s. From those 
decades is Night, Washington Square, quiet 
and dark, yet luminous enough to outline the 


forms of a couple who sit tightly together on 
a park bench. 

More intimate are the three exhibits devoted 
to that popular mecca, McSorley’s Bar—gas- 
lit and always crowded with derby-hatted el- 
bow benders, loungers, and the proprietor’s 
cats. These and other works in that same vein 
—Roof Gossips, for instance,—are alive with 
a zest for life. Now considered to be among 
Sloan’s best works, these canvases were dis- 
paraged in their day, because it was a day 
that preferred the hot-house beauty of studio 
set-ups to taken-from-life portrayals. 


As the artist’s life contains off-shoots from 
the New York scene, so does his current show. 
Gloucester, where he used to summer, is repre- 
sented, and so is Santa Fe, where he now 
summers. 

Sloan’s later work, as the show reveals, is 
dominated by studies of nudes, which in turn 
are dominated by crosshatching that imposes 
a pattern of lines over the sculpturally solid, 
high keyed forms. Absent from all these can- 
vases are lofty, mythological implications; the 
models are painted frankly as models, now 
standing before a fireplace, now reclining on 
a couch, now relaxing in a chair. 
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Fear in the Forest: Mapeterin Luka (France) 


Distaff International at Riverside Museum 


Tue CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL in Pittsburgh 
has a New York echo in the International 
Women’s exhibition at the Riverside Museum. 
Current until Jan. 14, the show is under the 
sponsorship of the National Council of Wo- 
men of the U. S. and is under the direct 
charge of Mrs. Louis L. Horch, chairman of 
the Fine Arts Committee of the council. A 
large show of 448 paintings, watercolors, draw- 
ings and sculptures, the Women’s Interna- 
tional comprises work by member-artists in 
ten nations. France and Italy have the largest, 
and, according to New York critics, the most 
satisfactory exhibits. The other nations are 
Hungary, Greece, Poland, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Norway and Australia. 

Each country’s group was selected by a 
native committee. “On the whole,” wrote Mel- 
ville Upton in the Sun, “the exhibits have 
the air of having been selected by cultivated, 
well-to-do women who chose things they 
wouldn’t mind, or perhaps would delight in, 
living with. 

“What strikes one most in a cursory survey 
of the display is the general oneness of art 
expression in the Western world—that, and 
the fact that extremes have been avoided. The 
treatment in evidence ranges from the academ- 


ic to the less radical of the modernist idioms. 


If there were any abstractions there, or sur- 
realism reared its head, both escaped the no- 
tice of the present reviewer. It is fairly safe 
to say there are no masterpieces here, but 
rather a general level of, for the most part, 
capable and pleasant performance. . . . Dif- 
ferences of aesthetic experience seem lacking. 
In a word, for all its variety, the Western 
world seems to speak mostly in easily recog- 
nizable dialects of one common language of 
art.” 

The show as a whole brought from the 
Times reviewer this summation: “Only a few 
of the artists, and those mainly of France, are 
figures of generally recognized international 
reputation. Marie Laurencin is represented by 
one of her delicate, feminine portraits; Gene- 
vieve Gallibert, painter of the sensitive Horses 
at Camargue, is shown as a capable painter, 
and there are Madelein Luka with her quaint 
Fear in the Forest and Valentine Prax witb 
her Ruins of an Abbey. Hungary’s women art- 
ists are seen best in their native costume sub- 
jects, painted conservatively. Most of Italy’s 
women are accomplished technicians; while 
the Netherlands, with still-life painting pre- 
dominating, shows some of the best work in 
this subject, work of appealing spirit and 
freshness.” 
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Hail, Chicago! 


TuroucH the efforts of a loyal group of 
Italian-Americans and its Art Institute, Chi- 
cago has made a brilliant coup in art, having 
acquired for a seven week’s exhibition the 
entire 150 million dollar collection of Italian 
masterpieces lent by Italy to the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Gate Exposition. They will be 
on exhibition from Nov. 18 to Jan 9. 

Chicago is the only city chosen by the 
Royal Italian government to show these works 
before they are shipped back to Italy for all 
time. A recent law prohibits the loan of Ital- 
ian masterworks out of their native country. 

Sandro Botticelli’s famed Birth of Venus; 
Raphael’s world-renowned Madonna of the 
Chair; Michelangelo’s sculpture, Madonna 
and Child; and works by Titian, Donatello, 
Verrochio, and dozens of other great Renais- 
sance masters are included in the collection, 
which travels with an entourage of experts 
—packers, cleaners, guards, etc. 

Five of the most important galleries in the 
museum will be especially decorated and 
equipped with special lighting for the display 
of the works which come from the great gal- 
leries of Florence, Venice, Naples, Rome, 
Milan, Turin, and other cities. 

Since the funds of the Art Institute are 
special endowments and not available for such 
events as the present one, the Trustees in- 
vited a limited number of Chicagoans to serve 
as sponsors and guarantors, though the mu- 
seum is confident that such a spectacular ex- 
hibition will be a success. The public’s re- 
action to the show will determine whether 
the mueum will continue to bring such epoch- 
making exhibits to Chicago. 

Warm pleas to the Italian Ambassador from 
Mayor Kelly and Senator Scott W. Lewis 
augmented the efforts of the museum officials 
and trustees and local Chicago citizens in get- 
ting the loan of the works. 

Congratulations, Chicago! 





Society Evaluates Cezanne 

That an art exhibition can be many things 
to many men is obvious. Almost as obvious is 
the fact that at fashionable exhibition open- 
ings, looking at the pictures is among the 
things that definitely are not done. An en- 
lightening illustration is a paragraph selected 
at random from among those penned by Pa- 
tricia Coffin, chit-chat writer for the New 
York World-Telegram society page. 

Wrote Miss Coffin about the Cézanne open- 
ing last week at the Marie Harriman Gal- 
leries: 

“Mary Woodward Reinhardt’s blue eyes 
twinkled under the pink-and-blue concoction 
she wore on her head. ‘When did you get 
back?’ she asked Boris Lovet-Lorski, the 
sculptor, resplendent in a black shirt. Tl 
be here all winter,’ he told her, ‘I’m doing 
some portraits.’ ‘Let me get you a cocktail,’ 
Peter Arno begged Mrs. James V. Forrestal, 
a late arrival. Peter had been chatting with 
Mary Anita Loos, sartorially subdued in her 
simple fitch jacket and single string of pearls. 
She was escorted by Herbie Klotz, whose 
grandfather Koppel is said to have been an 
intimate friend of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of Ger- 
many, Herbie’s family lives in London. He 
expects to leave town soon on an important 
banking mission. Arno could talk of nothing 
but the new car he has designed, which he 
took to a New Jersey speedway for its first 
trial run last night... .” 

Unmentioned by Miss Coffin was the fact 
that Heywood Broun half-filled the smaller 
front gallery. 
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Grosz, Ex-German 


Last sumMER George Grosz, the German- 
turned-American who is now deserting satire 
for landscape, joined the a-my of artists 
who paint along the coast of Cape Cod. What 
he saw on this tapering expanse of sand 
and soil is now on view at the Walker Gal- 
leries (until Nov. 18), in a series of water- 
colors depicting tranquil sea-side evenings, 
warmly colored expanses of sand dunes, sharp 
studies of scraggy pines, and brilliant, flash- 
ing views of scrub growth lit by sparkling 
reds and yellows. In some of the exhibits 
Grosz has used tinted paper to give the back- 
ground tone and has defined his forms with 
crayon drawing, as in Number 11, in which 
a cliff slides precipitously down to the sea. 

The New York critics divided sharply into 
opposing camps. Carlyle Burrows of the Her- 
ald Tribune was of the opinion that these 
new watercolors “are among the finest things 
Grosz has ever done.” He aims, Burrows con- 
tinued, “straight at the essence of his subject 
in these watercolors, and interprets them in a 
moving, brilliant style with his emphasis on 
atmospheric mood and color. Steadying his 
hand here and there, he shows penetrating 
skill in drawing, but most of the watercolors 
are stated with a flair for dramatic impres- 
sion, and have original vividness and beauty.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram was 
unmoved, For her the Grosz exhibits were 
a disappointment, lacking the “breadth, the 
vigor one has learned to expect in any work 
from Grosz’s hand.” “But,” she conceded, 
“many of them do have a lovely nacreous 
tonal quality. And some, especially one or 
two drawings, have most commendable deli- 
cacy of line.” 

Jerome Klein of the Post once again ex- 
pressed his disapproval of Grosz’s desertion 
of social propaganda. He praised the “con- 
summate artistry” of the crayon drawings of 
sand dunes, but detected in the watercolors 
“a tendency to prettify romantic effects.” 





Twelve Woman Recruits 


Before the membership committee of the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors last month were the names of 66 
applicants for admission. After due consid- 
eration, the committee granted membership 
status to the following twelve: Alice Stanley 
Acheson, Rhys Caparn, Leona Curtis, Minna 
C. Harkavy, Rita Hovey King, Alice Mason, 
Gladys Mock, Edna L. Perkins, Marjorie 
Quinlan, Martha Ryther, Helen Walker and 
Elizabeth M. Wharton. 





California Ceramics 

The West Coast’s increasing interest in the 
ceramic media has made the current all-Cali- 
fornia Ceramic Exhibition at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum an unusually important show. 
On view until Nov. 18, it includes pottery and 
a great variety of ceramic sculpture. After 
the San Francisco showing, the exhibits will 
be seen in other Western cities under the 
sponsorship of the Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors. 





William Carrigan Dies 

William L. Carrigan, 71 year old Associate 
of the National Academy, died Oct. 27 at his 
home in Falls Village, Conn. Former student 
of Emil Carlsen, Carrigan won several prizes, 
including the Walter L. Clark prize in the 
fourth annual exhibition at the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries in 1931. 
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Autumn Wind: Russert Cowes 


Cowles Paints the Good Green Acres 


Russet Cow tes, after a several-years ab- 
sence, is back in the New York exhibition 
arena with a large selection of his recent 
oils and watercolors. Hanging in the Krau- 
shaar Galleries until Nov. 30, the Cowles ex- 
hibits bring to the city a fresh, heartening 
breeze from rural acres. 

Cowles’ country is both a busy one and a 
tranquil one. In his Farmer and Raincloud, 
seen in the New York Fair contemporary 
show, the artist drives home the fevered haste 
that speeds haying activity when the sky 
blackens. Another canvas of farmers busy 
with a chore is his Mending the Wall, a pic- 
ture in which the simple, strong design is in 
close harmony with the action. 

Calm and peace pervade such expansive 
views of an abundant earth as Farm in Spring, 
Indian Summer, Autumn Wind, and Road 
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Through the Hollow. The Autumn Wind canvas 
is in the lush late-summer coloring that make 
many of Cowles’ landscapes vibrant. Reds and 
yellows are carried to high keys, but the 
tonality of the whole is restrained and tied 
together by areas in which the hues are 
grayed to a soft, quiet tone. 

Supplementing the outdoor scenes are sev- 
eral interiors with figures and a group of 
still lifes, all solidly constructed out of strong 
color. Cowles’ watercolors, shown in an ad- 
jacent room, repeat his oils in both subject 
and treatment. 





Lost, Strayed or Stolen 

A bulletin from the Ardmore, Pa. police 
chief announces the loss of an etching, The 
Morgue by Charles Meryon, from the premises 
of its owner in Bryn Mawr. 


WHAT DO YOU 
MAKE OF THIS? 


Pluto doesn’t know whether it’s a 
red ant or a real Indian he has 
come upon in the sand dunes (the 
first of hundreds of Ant-Indians 
who presently stage a war-raid on 
Donald’s and his lunch in “The 
Beach Picnic”—) 


Artists make original celluloids 
such as these, their prized posses- 
sions—objects of respectful study; 


Collectors make the owning of 
them a joyful duty:—here’s genu- 
ine Americana right under your 
nose (under yours too, Pluto!) 


Decorators make them focal 
points in children’s rooms, and 
wherever bright lovely color and 
gay subject matter plus subject 
for conversation is indicated. 


Gift-givers make presents of 
them: because they are an intel- 
ligent. and practical means of 
making so many different kinds 
of people happy... . 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


Two oLp masters, Paul Cézanne and Thom- 
as Eakins, dominated the past two weeks and 
it is safe to predict that the leader of the 
contemporary Parisian school, Pablo Picasso, 
will feature the next several. The Cézanne and 
Eakins shows at, respectively, Marie Harri- 
man’s and the Babcock and Kleemann Gal- 
leries, were both of high calibre and newsy 
enough to provide art editors with their lead- 
off pieces. 

But the season has not been a very stirring 
one, considering that it is already deep into 
November. It has taken no definite form as 
yet and the number of disappointing shows 
has been high. The main trouble appears to 
be the lack of selectivity in organizing exhi- 
bitions. Several important one-man shows have 
suffered from the inclusion of poor canvases, 
hung, apparently, just to fill up wall space. 
There have been retrospective shows by artists 
who are not ready for this risky type of exhib- 
iting, and there have been too many shows 
that just never should have been held. 

Judging by the reaction of the public as 
well as the critics, the Quintanilla exhibition 
has been held at least a year too soon. And 
Howard Devree voices the opinion of many 
another observer when he notes in the cur- 
rent Magazine of Art that the Modern Mu- 
seum’s retrospective show of Sheeler was a 
“disservice” to the artist. Devree even ques- 
tions the advisability of a retrospective show 
for any living American artist. 

The blame for this condition must rest 
of course with the gallery directors. It is 
axiomatic that no artist can judge his own 
best work for an exhibition, and a gallery di- 
rector is nothing if not an expert impresario. 


Cassatt and Morisot 


So the real delights these fall days are in 
the smaller exhibitions. The one at Durand- 
Ruel’s, for example, is ideal. With only a 
few selected oils hung in one room, this gal- 
lery has presented an intensely interesting 
study in contrasts: an exhibit by those two 
incomparable women impressionists, Mary 
Cassatt, the American, and Berthe Morisot, 
the Frenchwoman. 

Hung alternately, the works by the two art- 
ists create a well organized display that com- 
prises in all only 11 paintings. Each is in 
itself rewarding, but the difference of tempera- 
ment is the main theme of the show. Cassatt, 
clear and uncompromising in her form, even 
and dispassionate in her color, sings of ma- 
ternity in practically every canvas. Morisot, 
elegant in form, frothy and feminine in color, 
celebrates coquetry. It is difficult to decide 
which is the better artist, for, if frivolity is 
Morisot’s mild failing, Cassatt had _her’s, 
too, in the opposite direction: too much 
pattern. But the failings are much overshad- 
owed by the artistic qualities in each. Jerome 
Klein of the Post voted Morisot “the sub- 
tler painter.” 

“Seldom has her work been shown to bet- 
ter advantage here,” he continued. “In Le 
Lever, pungently delicate, she is a worthy 
descendant of the eighteenth century bou- 
doir painters.” 


Sculpture by Painters 

And atother small exhibit that shines out 
from many othérs, is the exhibit of “Sculp- 
ture by Painters,” assembled by Curt Valentin 
at the Buchholz Gallery. Aside from the in- 
terest generatedby the theme itself, there are 
many fine bronzes in the show that stand as 
good sculptures regardless of their maker’s 


name. Matisse, Picasso, Modigliani, Renoir, 
Kollwitz, Daumier, and Gauguin are the art- 
ists represented, each with several pieces. 
The phenomenon of a sculptor-painter is 
a rarity these days, but it was not always so, 
the catalogue points out: “In Medieval and 
Renaissance times it was not uncommon for 
the painter to be a sculptor, for the sculptor 
to be an architect; indeed there were mas- 
ters who achieved greatness in all three fields.” 
Noting that the subject in most of these 
sculptures are the same met with in the art- 
ists’ paintings, Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram, believes that it proves that “so 
keen is the understanding of these modern 
painters of plastic form, so beautifully felt 
in the relationships—within a fixed picture 
plane—between colors, shapes and lines, that 
the same sensitivity is able to express itself 
just as articulately in the sculptor’s medium.” 


Recognition for De Creeft 

There is still another important sculpture 
show current at the moment, that of José de 
Creeft at the Passedoit Gallery. This Span- 
ish artist has been one of the hardest working 
sculptors in America during the past several 
years and the best of his recent production 
is on hand now at the gallery. 

“Quite the best showing of his work ever 
held,” writes Howard Devree in the Times. 
“This exhibition should go far toward estab- 
lishing de Creeft firmly in the forefront of 
American sculptors. Every piece is a serious 
ponderable work.” Primarily decorative pieces 
which have been noted in his previous shows 
are now absent, continued the critic, and De- 
vree wonders “that de Creeft’s recognition— 
so freely accorded by his fellow craftsman— 
is not wider, and that his inclusion in public 
collections has been until recently unaccount- 
ably delayed.” 


Tha Abused Word: Genre 


A sign of the times, perhaps, is the disre- 
pair into which some old art terms have fall- 
en, one of them being the word genre. The 
use of the word in the title of the excellent 
show at the Downtown Gallery impelled Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell to investigate further its 
meaning. Jewell more than any other critic 
today has insisted upon correct terminology 


Spanish Girl: José pe CREEFT 
On View at Passedoit 
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Girl in Black: Mary Cassatt 
On View at Durand-Ruel 


and his Times art page discussions have 
served with increasing frequency to bolt 
back into place some of the too-loosely used 
words. When he found even abstractions 
(Marin and Stuart Davis) in a show called 
“American Genre,” he protested, and Royal 
Cortissoz also called the show a misnomer. 

Regarding genre, Jewell quoted the defini- 
tion given by the Encylopaedia Britannica 
which excludes from a genre piece such sub- 
jective qualities as “the dramatic, the his- 
torical, ceremonial, satirical, didactic, roman- 
tic, sentimental and religious.” Jewell would 
amend this to allow satirical, didactic and 
romantic qualities in depicting intimate scenes 
of ordinary daily life. 

Cortissoz writes in the Herald Tribune that 
“for most of us, at any rate, ‘genre’ suggests 
through ancient usage, homey, intimate life, 
life steeped in sentiment—and contemporary 
art ought to be able to get along with designa- 
tions of its own, without confusing the issues 
of old and new.” Perhaps the word ought to 
be junked altogether. 


Honoring Ennis and Gill 

The Brooklyn Museum, which has paid 
more attention to American watercolors than 
probably any other museum in the country, is 
currently presenting the work of two late 
American artists, George Pearse Ennis and 
Paul Ludwig Gill, who died in 1936 and 
1938, respectively. The show is a retrospective 
of these two important watercolorists. 

In a handful of paintings by Ennis, done 
during the last two years of his life, the 
exhibition illustrates a turn in this artist’s 
career that was not generally known. Writing 
in the museum Bulletin, John I. H. Baur con- 
siders these latter “perhaps his most _inter- 
esting work.” They are “more strictly, less 
casually composed and are based on almost 
abstract, underlying patterns. Death denied to 
Ennis the full realization of this new phase 
of his work, but it stands nevertheless as tes- 
timony to his great vitality as an artist.” 

Baur considers both men important in 
their individual ways in helping to establish 
the high standard of American watercolors. 
Gill’s brilliantly suggestive technique led some 
to class him as an impressionist, writes Baur, 
but “this is only partially true.” 


De Hirsch Margules 
Another watercolor show is that of De 
Hirsch Margules at the A. C. A. Gallery. 
This artist, who is a City News Association 
reporter by night, has progressed far since 
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his debut in 1936, and his work has been ac- 
cepted by both the Museum of Modern Art 
and the Boston Museum. The Times critic, 
Howard Devree, called Margules “‘one of our 
most daring experimentalists in the medium,” 
and was thrilled by the artist’s new show. 
Margules, he writes, is “one who has studied 
abstraction to good purpose and has come to 
apply it effectively in highly individual work.” 


More Picasso 


With the Picasso show at the Modern Mu- 
seum, the Perls Galleries have hung a small 
Picasso show containing watercolors and black 
and whites from different times in the artist’s 
career. One of the outstanding papers is one 
of the most recent, a large study of a rooster 
—one of a series of five done during a week 
or so last year. And whenever Picasso does a 
series of subjects, that means a new period 
in his career, so this must be the chanticleer 
period. The rooster in question is a stalwart, 
arrogant, scarlet-combed creature, bristling 
with spurry edges and done in what Schiapar- 
elli calls danger red. Some of the small pen 
drawings in this Picasso show are marvels of 
delicate and cenfident draftsmanship. 


From the Kremlin 


The annual Carl Faberge exhibition is on at 
the Hammer Galleries, and a pilgrimage there 
revealed quite a bit of interesting news. For 
one thing, the Hammer brothers have trans- 
formed the basement of their Fifth Avenue 
galleries into a replica of the subterranean 
treasure rooms of the Kremlin in the days 
of the old Romanoffs. Low-vaulted ceilings 
and walls decorated with actual gold leaf are 
reached through massive wooden doors with 
huge locks, and, once in the sanctum, a visi- 
tor is shown many fabulous treasures, includ- 
ing a large 21-karat gold loving cup with a 
fascinating history, many aficient ikons and 
other objects. 

On the street level of the galleries there is 
a charity benefit exhibit of Faberge’s work, 
including the famous Easter Eggs on which 
he lavished a king’s ransom of diamonds and 
precious stones just to tickle the fancy of 
one of the royal family on Easter morn. As 
the catalogue points out, you just don’t give 
a diamond necklace to a queen; she already 
has one. You call in some one (but appar- 
ently there has never been another like him) 
such as the late Faberge and let his fancy 
go to work. Given free rein as he was with 
his Russian commissions, Faberge created in- 

[Please turn to page 34] 


Harlequin: Pasto Picasso 
Bronze at Buchholz Gallery 
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La Rue Royale et La Madeleine: RAFFAELU 


Paris When People Took Time to Live 


A Far cry from present day Paris, shad- 
owed by the ominous threat of aerial bombs, 
is the Paris of the 90’s, resplendently and 
gayly on view in the 51 oils and watercolors 
which the Carroll Carstairs Gallery is pre- 
senting until Dec. 2. It is a show to bring 
far-away looks to the eyes of those who knew 
the Paris of the fancy horse-drawn car- 
riages. And for those who know only the 
Paris filled with honking taxis, it is a faint, 
pleasant echo from a more gracious decade. 

Here Paris’ streets are again peopled with 


top hats and ruffles. Carriages roll along, 
bathed in summer’s sun or curtained by fall- 
ing snow. Cafes and bars, parks and the fa- 
mous Moulin Rouge and the Moulin de la Ga- 
lette are again alive with the figures who 
gave them their original character. Particular- 
ly interesting is a drawing of a ballet dancer 
by Toulouse-Lautrec, who, along with Raf- 
faelli, is one of the comparatively few exhibi- 
tors familiar to Americans of today. 
Landmarks loved by contemporary cosmo- 
polites are the race course at Longchamps, 


THOMAS 


pictured by Raffaelli and by Emile Gilliot, 
and the distinctive Place de la Concorde, Rue 
Royale, La Madeleine, and the lengendary 
Place Pigalle. Being small and for the most 
part very carefully, almost meticulously, paint- 
ed, these pictures have about them the aura 
of the decade they represent. Absent are 
those modernists whose work, though ignored 
in the 90’s, now overshadows that of the pop- 
ular artists who painted the Carstairs exhibits. 


Ten Americans 


“Ten American Artists” is the unassuming 
name of a new group organized to sponsor 
collective exhibitions of members’ work. The 
group’s initial show, beginning on Dec. 4, 
will be held at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries 
and will remain on view through the month. 

The exhibits will represent the most recent 
production of the members in oil and water- 
color. Members are: Floyd Gahman, Kenneth 
E. Greene, Robert Hedges, Ormond E. Mac- 
Mullen, Norman Guthrie Rudolph, Alfred R. 
Vandevelde, Jay Weaver, Sidney M. Wiggins, 
Howard Spencer and Felix Tavi. 








Slobodkin Vindicated 

News has come out of Washington, D. C., 
which serves as both an echo and a final 
note. The original sound was the fury created 
this summer when a politician at New York’s 
Fair destroyed Louis Slobodkin’s statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Rail Joiner; the echo 
is the Washipgton decision to place another 
cast of that work in the new Interior De- 
partment Building. This national honor, which 
counter-balances the previous destructive ac- 
tivity of artistically illiterate politicians, has 
about it a ring of permanency and finality 
that brings the episode to a fit climax. 
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Old Dutch Church, Schenectady: G. Watt (1792-1885) 


Exhibit Dramatizes America’s Yesteryears 


A CHARMING ACQUAINTANCE with old-time 
America can be made this month at the Mac- 
beth Galleries, New York, where a show of 
Americana depicts the nation’s highways and 
byways before the filling station, and its 
homes before the radio. It is a large show 
of genre oils by known and unknown native 
artists. 

With many similar exhibitions during the 
past year bringing new recognition to this 
intimate type of American art, favorites are 
coming to the fore with each new exhibition. 
Many of the present artists were first seen 
in New York at the still-current “Life in 
America” show at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Others have been honored recently at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

Among the favorites in the present display, 
which is selected with excellent discrimina- 
tion, is G. Wall, an artist who lived from 
1792 to 1885. His painting of the Old Dutch 
Church, Schenectady, (which was done from 
an old print since the church had burned 
down before the artist painted it), stands 
out for its remarkable control of light which 
comes from a sun-burst hidden behind the 


church, and magically floods the street and 
its buildings at the right of the picture. 

Other artists who appear to good advantage 
are Jervis McEntee with his view of Harlem 
River; William S. Mount, with his Long Island 
Farm House, Ringing the Pig, and the Tardy 
Scholar; George L. Brown with a view of the 
State House from Public Gardens, Boston, 
(it could almost be Paris in the ’nineties) , and 
the John Quidor canvas. 

The Quidor picture, called Rip Van Winkle, 
seems obviously mis-titled since the figure 
representing Rip is young and the sinister 
figure he meets in the forest fastness looks 
like nothing out of Washington Irving. But the 
picture is one of the best in the show despite 
its being compounded almost entirely of brown 
sauce. 

Also present are a charming Inness land- 
scape; a Homer oil and two watercolors; three 
Eastman Johnsons; Nelson A, Moore’s Rob- 
bins Parsonage; a painting on velvet by Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse’s young wife, Lucretia Walk- 
er; a pencil study of a portrait by Morse 
himself; and a large, fine Asher B. Durand 
landscape of the Mohawk Valley. 





Not Denied! 


THE RUMOR, started last summer with the 
announcement of the Kress gift to the Na- 
tional Gallery, that Joseph E. Widener will 
give his famous art collection to the same in- 
stitution, persists in New York art circles, 
according to the New York Times. Though 
the Times could get no confirmation from any 
authoritative source, it did not get a denial. 

The National Gallery, which opens next 
Autumn with the cream of the Mellon and 
Kress collections of masterpieces, is already 
assured of being one of the world’s most im- 
portant museums. With the addition of the 
Widener pictures—some 300 representing Rem- 
brandt, Titian, Raphael, etc.—it would take 
its place among the first half dozen. 

“For fifteen years,” says the Times, “there 
has been speculation as to what institution 
might eventually receive the notable Widener 
collection. The late P. A. B. Widener, father 
of Joseph E. Widener, began the collection, 
to which his son has added many great exam- 
ples. The elder Widener wanted the collec- 
tion to go to the public and his will specified 
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that the rare works of art might be given to 
any established museum in New York, Phila- 
delphia or Washington. 

“In 1924 Joseph E. Widener said in court 
in connection with a suit brought against him 
by Prince Youssoupoff of Russia, that he in- 
tended to leave the collection ‘to the American 
public’ as a memorial to his father.” 


Paul Bird to Lecture 


“American Art Comes of Age,” a lec- 
ture stressing the recent emergence of 
new native qualities in American art, will 
be given Nov. 21 at the Art Institute of 
Chicago by Paul Bird, assistant editor of 
Tue Art Dicest. Mr. Bird, a graduate of 
Princeton University where he won high 
honors in the Department of Art and 
Archeology, has been on the staff of THE 
Art Dicest for the past five years and is 
at the present time its war “expert,” having 
recently returned from embattled Europe. 
The lecture is one of the Scammon series 
given annually at the Art Institute. 
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Still Life: Guitar: Georces BRaQue 





Madame Cézanne: Paut CEZANNE 


Sullivan Collection of Modern Art in Parke-Bernet Auction 


THE MOST IMPORTANT piece of news to come 
out of the New York auction houses in many 
months is word that the collection of modern 
art owned by Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan is 
to be put on the market. Mrs. Sullivan, who, 
along with Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Miss Lillie Bliss, conceived the idea for the 
Museum of Modern Art and was one of its 
founders, was an early collector of works by 
unknown artists who since have been pro- 
nounced masters. 

The sale, which is scheduled to be held 
the evenings of Dec. 6 and 7 at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, will bring to the block the 
most important modern pictures té be auc- 
tioned in many years. Some of the outstand- 
ing paintings are Van Gogh’s Mlle. Ravoux, 
Derain’s Window on the Park, Cézanne’s 
Madame Cézanne, an important still life by 
Chardin, three works by Toulouse-Lautrec, 


Luina Czechowska: Mopicviani 





and paintings by Redon, Rouault, Modigliani, 
Mary Cassatt, Gauguin, Arthur B. Davies, 
Picasso, Dufy, Marie Laurencin, Braque, Bon- 
nard and Prendergast. The sculpture section 
includes work by Maillol, Despiau, Modigliani 
and Degas. And from among America’s old 
masters are two canvases by Gilbert Stuart. 
In all, there are 75 pictures and 110 draw- 
ings, prints and sculptures in the sale. 

Like many of the offerings in this dispersal, 
Cézanne’s Madame Cézanne is nationally 
known through inclusion in important mu- 
seum shows and through reproduction and 
description in authoritative books on art. This 
Cézanne was seen first in America in the fa- 
mous Armory Show in 1913 and afterwards in 
the Metropolitan, Brooklyn, Chicago, Spring- 
field and Modern museums. 

Paul Gauguin’s Autour des Huttes: Martini- 
que, painted in 1887, was shown at the Spring- 
field Museum in 1933, as was also Modigliani’s 
Lunia Czechowska, which came from the col- 
lection of Leopold Zborowski, the artist’s 
benefactor and dealer. Also seen in the 1933 
Springfield show, and later in a Brooklyn Mu- 


seum exhibition, was Mrs. Sullivan’s Georges 
Braque, Still Life: Guitar. 

From the brush of Toulouse-Lautrec is an 
1891 canvas, Woman Seated in a Garden, for- 
merly in the Quinn collection and shown at 
the Modern Museum and the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Painted just a year earlier was the 
Van Gogh, Mile. Ravoux, painted in Auvers. 

e - = 

The weeks preceding the Sullivan sale are 
busy ones for the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
November’s second fortnight opens on an Ori- 
ental note with the sale, on the 16th, 17th and 
18th, of a wide variety of Chinese porcelains 
from the collection of the late William H- 
Whitridge of Baltimore. Autograph letters, 
manuscripts and literary material are featured 
in two sales, a William Randolph Hearst sale 
scheduled for the 2Ist and 22nd, and the 
Berwind sale, falling on the 29th and 30th. 
Arms and armor from the Hearst collection 
will be offered in another sale, on the 24th 
and 25th; and a group of British portraits 
and other oils from the Cluett collection will 
be dispersed on the evening of the 24th. 


Late Prices from the Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any 
announced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Paintings 
Bronzino (studio of): Eleonora D’Este (P- 


a $ 92 
Van Orley: Madonna and Child With 8. 

Anthony and an Angel (P-B, Wana- 

ih ak 1,300 


Bronzino: Portrait of a Young Man (P-B, 
Wanamaker) 
Moreelse: Portrait of a 











SURED ° ctgsdsdscecrdcvapendcsccsessonesbencebbvesecbassecsonce 
Moreelse: The Queen of Bohemia (P-B, 

IIIT, ceescenhdsalgeereibatncapnanibiiambintente 1,050 
Sartorius, John: Full Cry (P-B, Wana- 

GET) Wetted TOE ncscccccsecccnsecsscccevescesevees 775 
Peale, Rembrandt: George Washington (P- 

B, Wanamaker) Charles Sessler ............ 775 
Bonheur, Rosa: Lion and Lionesses (P-B, 

IID? stint satan ieiiaiencahbiemaniihmbmmedinteidias 3,900 
Schreyer, Adolf: Arabs Reconnoitering (P- 

I oa 2,600 
Franconian, 16th cent. Portrait of a Man 

(P-B, Berwind) wis 800 
Daubigny: On the Loir (P-B, Berwi 750 
Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 
Brussels; Renaissance 16th cent. Jacob & 

Rachel with Bilhah (P-B, Plant) French 

BO IRs ceccestnsntnsncncssnqenninnensccaeniytebteniomarepanneia $1,650 


Brussels; Renaissance 16th cent. Jacob 
Gives Esau a Bowl of Pottage (P-B, 
PE DUNO, Be ID. soccscccccccoctscecsonsacsrees 1,100 


Brussels; Renaissance 16th cent. Jacob Bur- 


ies His Household Idols (P-B, Plant) 

SII Ae FIG cidadeniscdetsctcerjenntenbesittcnabeseasencston 1,200 
Brussels; Renaissance 16th cent. Jacob 

Makes a Covenant With Laban (P-B, 

Plant) Prema & Co. ......csccsccccesscescocossccees 1,100 
Brussels; Renaissance 16th cent. Rachel 

and Leah With Joseph (P-B, Plant) 


EE 8 Se ae ee 1,100 
Brussels; Renaissance 16th cent. Jacob Sac- 

rifices After the Covenant With Laban 

(P-B, Plant) French & Co. ......ccccccovvess 1,400 
Flemish or German; walnut secretary cab- 

inet (18th cent.) (P-B, Plant) ............ 500 
Burano; lace banqueting cloth (P-B, Car- 

BURRS: © edbeneniligtinrancevaciciptnccousiptntesisenbtonipeiniese 760 
Rosaline Duchesse & point de Milan lace 

GEMS SEINE, Sosendcdcochscubinccscccncncsese 975 


Georgian; silver tea & coffee service (P-B, 
SID. scncnsleckiiaetachpdtehanrnsescchueaithhiokbasnssrene 575 
Ch’ien Lung; 2 mutton-fat jade libation 
vases (P-B, Berwind) 
Famille rose porcelain temple vases ) 
GME, S MEEEUNED - secdeaucstkapcncndcecndnie Coiscocboxea’ 700 
Kirman palace carpet (P-B, Berwin 
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Auction Calendar 


Nov. 16, 17 & 18, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the 
collection of the late Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Whitridge: Chinese porcelains of the Sung, 
Ming & Ch’ing dynasties. Now on exhibition. 

Nov. 17, Friday afternoon, J. C. Morgenthau & 
Co.; from collection of Sir R. Leicester Harms- 
worth: Japanese prints previously on view in 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Now on 
exhibition. 

Nov. 21, Tuesday evening & Nov. 22, Wednesday 
afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Hearst 
Collection: autograph letters, manuscripts, and 
other literary material. On exhibition from 
Nov. 18. 

Nov. 24 & 25, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Hearst Collection: 
Arms & armor & other properties. On exhibi- 
tion from Nov. 18. 

Nov. 24, Friday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from J. Theus Munds estate & other owners: 
oil paintings, principally British portraits. On 
exhibition from Nov. 25. 

Nov. 29 & 30, Wednesday & Thursday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the Ed- 
ward J. Berwind collection: 1st editions, manu- 
scripts & other literary properties. On exhibi- 
tion from Nov. 25. 

Nov. 30, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from properties of Russell W. Thorpe: 
pictorial Americana comprising prints and por- 
traits. On exhibition from Nov. 25. 

Dec. 1, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from collections of Mrs. Alexander Moro and 
Mrs. Joseph H. Holmes: American & English 
18th and early 19th century furniture; Oriental 
Lowestoft; glass & porcelain. On view from 
Nov. 25. 

Dec. 2, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from properties of Mrs. Sterling Post- 
ley & others: English & French 18th century 
furniture & decorations; paintings; silver; Au- 
busson & Flemish tapestries; Oriental rugs. On 
exhibition from Nov. 25. 

Dec. 6 & 7, Wednesday & Thursday evenings, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the collection of 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan: large number of 
extremely important modern paintings and 
sculptures by such masters as Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Redon, Gauguin, Rou- 
ault, Picasso, Derain, Modigliani, Degas, Mail- 
lol, Despiau, Chardin, Gilbert Stuart and others. 
On’ exhibition from Dec. 2. 





Burton Emmett Memorial 

In the inauguration of the Burton Emmett 
Memorial Group, for the re-introduction of 
those artists whose original sponsors are no 
longer functioning as galleries, Contemporary 
Arts of New York plans a yearly reminder of 
its first vice-president and one of the finest 
spirits among American art patrons. Emmett, 
who died in 1934, was widely known as a 
collector of fine prints, and his generous “en- 
couragement buying” made him greatly pbe- 
loved by many young artists. 

The first re-introductory exhibition will com- 
prise 24 paintings by M. A. Tricca, who had 
a large one-man show under the auspices of 
the Whitney Studio Club in 1925, and who 
has been a regular exhibitor in Contemporary 
Arts group shows. The Emmett Memorial 
show will remove the gallery’s restriction 
against him joining its Sponsored Group 
(Contemporary Arts is devoted to first New 
York gallery presentations only). Candidates 
for the 1940 Emmett Memorial Exhibition 
should make application in January. 





To Dance Behind the 8 Ball 


The annual Artists and Models Ball in 
New York, sponsored by the United Ameri- 
can Artists and the American Advertising 
Guild, will be held Thanksgiving Night (the 
Roosevelt date, Nov. 23) at Webster Hall. 
The sponsors have chosen as their title Behind 
the 8 Ball, because “that’s where some of 
the artists are.” 

The ball is a costume affair, with prizes for 
those costumes which best typify the surreal- 
istic theme of the ball. Decorations will be by 
& group of surrealist artists, including Mischa 
Resnikoff, Walter Quirt, Martin Craig and 
Phil Bard. All are invited to attend. 


15th November, 1939 



























































Peonies: SusAN Haywarp SCHNEIDER 


Birds & Flowers 


Compositions with birds, paintings of flow- 
ers, and landscapes and harbors by, respec- 
tively, Berta N. _Briggs, Susan Hayward 
Schneider and Pauline Elizabeth Law, form 
a varied mid-November art display at the 
Argent Galleries, New York. The three shows, 
hanging in three separate galleries, are on 
view until Nov. 25. 

The present exhibit is Mrs. Briggs’ fourth 
one-man show in New York. Her aquatic birds 
have become well known for their humorous 
similarity to certain types of human beings. 
Mrs. Briggs studies the large, fantastic crea- 
tures in the zoos of New York and Europe, 
making pencil sketches and notations of the 
birds’ ludicrously grave demeanor. The social 
and emotional life of these feathered creatures, 
especially at courting time, is said to be the 
richest of any creature except man. From the 
titles a key to the satiric qualities of the 
paintings may be found: The Importance of 
Being Hornbill; Crowned Heads Confer; 
Stilts; L’7Embarras du Choix; Two Secretaries. 

Mrs. Schneider’s exhibition is her first one- 
man show in New York, though she has ap- 
peared in several large group shows. A resi- 
dent formerly of Indianapolis and now of 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania, she is showing, with 
the exception of four landscape sketches, only 
flower paintings. She handles with a large- 
ness and breadth the different qualities in 
clusters of delphinians, roses, asters, Regal 
Lilies, gladioli and other varieties. 

The coastal life of Rockport and the Gaspé 
Penninsula inspire the landscapes of Pauline 
Elizabeth Law, whose oils depict fishermen’s 
shacks, wharfs, harbors, dunes, and several 
winter woodland views. Miss Law was born 
in Wilmington and studied with Virginia 
Garber, John Carleton and Henry Snell, and 
at the Art Students League, the Grand Cen- 
tral Art School and Cornell University. 





A Cook’s Tour in Paint 


A sort of Richard Halliburton in paint is 
Hildegarde Hamilton, who travels almost in- 
cessantly gathering material, not for books, 
but for exhibitions which speak eloquently of 
the distant lands the artist visits. Last fort- 
night Miss Hamilton returned from a six- 
month European painting tour with 90 can- 
vases, most of which are now on view at the 
American Salon in New York. The show, 
which runs through Nov. 18, comprises land- 
scapes executed in England, Wales, Austria, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Italy. 
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Gay Paris in the Days of Toulguse-Lautrec 


Just a FEW poors from the Carstairs’ “Paris 
in the 90’s” exhibition is another show that 
recaptures the spirit of the French capital in 
gayer times. It is the Toulouse-Lautrec ex- 
hibition current at the Guy Mayer Gallery 
until Dec. 2. Made up mostly of colored litho- 
graphs, the show bears eloquent testimony to 
the high esteem in which the famed French- 
man held that medium, whether he produced 
an exhibition piece or a commercial poster. 

Toulouse-Lautrec used lithography to pro- 
claim to the Parisian public the theatrical ap- 
pearances of his friends Jane Avril, May Bel- 
fort and Aristide Bruant; to picture the bars 
and cabarets that he haunted so consistently 
—the Moulin Rouge and others of almost 
equal fame; and to picture the pastimes that 
intrigued his fellows. Works from each of 
these categories make up the Mayer exhibi- 
tion and give to it an instantly felt atmosphere 
of life in another decade. 

In Partie de Campagne, a_ two-wheeled 
pleasure cart whisks along silently behind a 
spanking pair of horses, and in Le Jockey 
race horses gallop into a turn. Spectators and 
participants live again, though they are de- 
lineated with a minimum of shrewdly chosen 
detail. Lautrec’s drawing is swift and sure, 
and without a superfluous line. And it is ex- 
tremely accurate—almost too accurate, some 
of his less attractive sitters insisted. 

With the same care and quick ease Lautrec 
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produced menu and sheet music covers, and 
this division of his production is also well 
represented in*the Mayer show. Some are in 
color, some in black and white, but all bear 
the stamp of Toulouse-Lautrec, the misshapen, 
dissipated, bon vivant who was so integral 
a part of the Paris of his day. 





Drawn by Americans 

The essential quality and the progress of 
American draftsmanship during the 18th, 19th 
and 20th centuries are caught in the 35 draw- 
ings on view until Nov. 20 at the Lawrence 
Art Museum, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. Many of the later works are finished 
drawings, whereas most of the earlier ones 
are notes and studies on which the artist 
later based major works in oil. 

In the latter category are the sketches made 
by Emanuel Leutze for his famed Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. From the hand of 
Bellows is a drawing of his daughter’s head 
and two studies of her mouth; and from 
George Luks, Winslow Homer, Whistler, West, 
Sully, Davies, Pennell and “Pop” Hart are 
additional ‘interesting studies. 

Works by contemporary artists include a 
spacious landscape, In the Mountains by Adolf 
Dehn; a melancholy interior, Solitude by 
Richard Lahey; and drawings by Eilshemius, 
Handforth, Costigan and Peggy Bacon. 





MAKERS: OLD AND NEW | 


Print International 


ONE OF THE OFFsHOOTs of the International 
Congress of Engravers held in Paris in 1937 
is the formation of the American National 
Committee of Engraving. Goal of the com- 
mittee, of which John Taylor Arms, president 
of the Society of American Etchers, is the 
head, is the promotion of greater interest in 
the graphic arts, especially through the inter- 
national exchange of print exhibitions. 

An executive branch has been formed, com- 
posed of prominent printmakers throughout 
the country; an official has been appointed 
from each of the five major regions of the 
United States, and one has been selected to 
represent the committee in Europe. In addi- 
tion, an honorary branch has been established, 
made up of laymen conspicuously identified 
with print activities in America. 

Representing the East on the executive 
committee is Ernest D. Roth of New York; 
official for the South is Frank Hartley Ander- 
son of Georgia; for the Southwest, Doel Reed 
of Stillwater, Oklahoma; for the Midwest, 
James E. Swann of Chicago; and for the West, 
Howell C. Brown of Pasadena, California. 
Herman A. Webster, who makes his home in 
Paris, is the European representative. 

Chester B. Price is treasurer of the com- 
mittee. Other members are: Gustave Bauman, 
Frank W. Benson, Isabel Bishop, Samuel 
Chamberlain, Asa Cheffetz, Adolf Dehn, Ar- 
thur W. Heintzelman, Eugene Higgins, Bertha 
E. Jaques, Rockwell Kent, Kalman Kubinyi, 
Paul Landacre, J. J. Lankes, Helen A. Loggie, 
H. M. Luquins, Thomas W. Nason, Boardman 
Robinson, John Sloan, Stow Wengenroth, 
Charles H. Woodbury, and Mahonri Young. 





Honolulu Print Prizes 


Six judges sitting in a cigarette concourse at 
the 11th annual Honolulu Print Makers’ Ex- 
hibition were unable to decide on which print 
to award the first prize. So they awarded two 
first prizes, one to Huc M. Luquiens for his 
drypoint, Rain, and the other to Elsie Das 
for her colored linoleum print, Tomia. The 
prize for the best print by a new exhibitor 
went unanimously to Mabel Alvarez for her 
drypoint, Sleeping Child. Honorable mention 
was won by Isami Doi for a wood engraving, 
Manicure, which also won the Poole prize. 

The jury, comprising Margaret Fleming, 
Mrs. Livingston Jenks and Harold Dilling- 
ham, Jr., awarded purchase prizes to Jack 
Bowling for his linoleum print Introducing 
the Birds, to Mabel Alvarez for her Sleeping 
Child, and to A. Ray Burrell for his drypoint, 
Monterey Cypress. 





American Etchers Annual 


Saturday, Nov. 18, is the last day for re- 
ceiving prints for the 24th annual of the 
American Society of Etchers, to be held at 
the National Arts Club, from Dec. 7 to 
28. Complete information for entrants is car- 
ried in the “Where to Show” column (p. 34). 

An innovation at the etchers annual this 
year is the section devoted to miniature prints, 
which have recently become extremely popu- 
lar in Chicago. Each artist may submit to 
the miniature print section (on a separate 
entry blank). His print must measure not 
more than 5 inches in either dimension, and 
must be priced at not more than $5 to be 
eligible for this section of the combined show. 
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The Entire Collection of 


Mrs Cornelius J. Sullivan 


AT PUBLIC SALE DECEMBER 6 AND 7 AT 8:15 


Important Examples of MODERN ART 


AS WELL AS DISTINGUISHED PICTURES BY 
LEADING ARTISTS OF OTHER SCHOOLS 


Among the Outstanding Works 


Paul Cézanne: Madame Cézanne and 4 water- 
color drawings 


Vincent van Gogh: Mademoiselle Ravoux, and 
drawing Coin de Verger 

Gilbert Stuart: James Delancey of New York 

Jean Siméon Chardin: Still Life 

Toulouse-Lautrec: Femme dans le Jardin de M. 
Forest, and 2 portraits 

Odilon Redon: Two Flower Paintings 

Maurice Prendergast: Three Paintings 


Arthur B. Davies: Three Figure Paintings 

Georges Braque: Still Life 

Amedeo Modigliani: Portrait of a Woman in 
Black Dress 

André Derain: The Window on the Park 

Paul Gauguin: Autour des Huttes, Martinique 

Georges Rouault: Three paintings including 
The Clown 

Pierre Bonnard: Paysage de Printemps 

Bronzes: by Maillol, Despiau, Degas 

Stone Head by Modigliani 


On Exhibition from.December 2 


CATALOGUE, Edition Limited « Price $1 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES. Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 
GALLERIES 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57th Street, New York 


15th November, 1939 


NEW YORK 


Ringing the Pig William S. Mount 


AMERICANA 


OILS, WATER COLORS, DRAWINGS 
AND PRINTS 


Through November 30th 
1939 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK CITY 








Answer Yes or No: Minna Citron 


Minna Citron Vivisects Judges and Jurors 


Minna Citron, who has used her brushes 
with peculiar effectiveness to portray the foibles 
of humanity, has turned to judges and juries 
for much of the material that comprises her 
show at the Midtown Galleries. Mrs. Citron’s 
exhibits, on view until Nov. 20, are alive with 
personalities that in some instances achieve 
heightened effect through complete contrast. 

Setting the theme for the show is the oil, 
Answer Yes or No, in which a lawyer vehe- 
mently shouts his demands at an impassive 
witness (perhaps the proverbial “Have you 
stopped beating your wife?”). The artist has 
refrained from caricature, choosing instead to 


point up her scene by playing off tempera- 
ments one .against another. The fiery lawyer 
makes more complacent the impassivity of 
the witness and the various stages of faint 
interest evinced by the jury members; serv- 
ing as the final contrast is the yawn which 
a court functionary doesn’t bother to shield. 
In other canvases judges peer down at peti- 
tioners, plaintiffs present their cases, and 
pudgy women jurors spend a court recess 
knitted together in the fascinating yarn of 
gossip. The remainder of the show revolves 
around the lives of people not caught in the 
complexities of legal procedures. 


With Admiral Byrd 


LeLANp Curtis, Colorado painter best known 
for his pictures of the majestic Rockies, has 
been selected by Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
as the official artist on the 1940-42 United 
States Antarctic Expedition. The explorers 
will journey 13,000 miles from Boston on the 
barkentine-rigged North Star and Bear through 
the Panama Canal, across the Southern Pa- 
cific to New Zealand and thence to Little 
America. Sometime in February, 1940, ice will 
be reached. 

Months ago Curtis started experimenting 
with pigments at the California Institute of 
Technology—in a refrigerator. When he was 
selected to accompany Admiral Byrd, Curtis 
decided that there was no use accepting if he 
could not paint, no matter how cold it be- 
came. “The admiral warned me that it gets 
down to 80 below,” says the artist, “and to 
be prepared.” 

Curtis has worked for many years in cold 
temperatures on mountain tops where, some- 
times, his materials have changed color or 
lost fluidity. Now he has found colors which 
will not change either chemically or physically 
at 80 below when he applies them to the 200 
panels included in the Byrd cargo. Curtis’s 
achievements well qualify him for this artistic, 
documentary survey of the unknown Polar 
regions. 


“American Art Today” on Tour 


Forty-three paintings from the New York 
Fair’s Contemporary American Art exhibition 
have been sent on tour by the National Art 
Society. This traveling exhibition of “Ameri- 
can Art Today” opened in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, on Nov. 13, and will continue to move 
west in December. The circuit will cover six 
states by June, 1940. 





“LE PASSE” 


GALLERY OF ART TREASURES 


11-13 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Laessle Resigns 


THE resignation of Albert Laessle from 
the faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts ended a 20-year teaching career 
that was studded with brilliant success— 


scores of leading American sculpiors are in 


debt to him. Laessle, who during his teaching 
years built up a national reputation for cre- 
ative work, withdrew from the academic world 
so that he could devote all his time to his 
sculpture. 

A native-born Philadelphian, Laessle learned 
his art at the Drexel Institute, at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, and in Paris. From 1904 
to 1907 Cresson scholarships brightened his 
student life, and by 1910 he had taken a 
bronze medal at Buenos Aires. After that, 
prizes came regularly to Laessle, including 
the Pennsylvania Academy’s Fellowship prize 
in 1915, the gold medal at San Francisco’s 
1915 Exposition, and a gold medal at Phila- 
delphia’s Sesqui-Centennial. 

One of the ranking animal sculptors in 
America, Laessle is represented from coast to 
coast by bronzes mostly of smaller members 
of the animal kingdom. Perhaps the most 
popular is Billy, a bronze goat that, since 
1919, has adorned Philadelphia’s Rittenhouse 
Square. A gift to the city by Eli Kirk Price, 
a member of the Fairmount Park Art Asso- 
ciation, Billy has long been an object of 
much affection from the Quaker City’s chil- 
dren. Their incessant straddling and fondling 
of the bronze goat have worn the metal 
smooth and shiny. Attempts to fence it off 
have, it is reported, met with such vehement 
protest that all such ideas were abandoned. 





Facsimiles of Master Drawings 


Drawings by the masters, contained in 
packets suitable for classroom study and il- 
lustrating notable examples of good drafts- 
manship, have been made available in faith- 
ful reproductions by Art Education, Inc. 

To show better the various techniques, these 
reproductions, measuring 4 by 6 inches, are 
printed on paper similar to that of the orig- 
inals. Caption details describe the life and 
career of the artist, specifying what particu- 
lar phase of draftsmanship each illustrates. 
Ten facsimiles are contained in each packet, 
and the price is 25 cents. A few of the masters 
are: Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, Degas, and Daumier among the earlier 
men; and Picasso, Derain, Rivera, Grosz, Ma- 
tisse, Sterne, Sheeler and Blume, among the 
contemporaries. Address for further informa- 
tion: George C. Oakley, Art Education, Inc., 
35 West 34th Street, New York. 


The Field of American Art Education | 





In Puerto Rico 


THOSE ARTISTS AND STUDENTS who find small 
pleasure in the bite of winter winds often 
dwell happily on a mirage of life on a trop- 
ical island—with palm trees and surf and old 
Spanish houses bathed in~intense light, with 
the atmosphere made crystalline clear by swift, 
quickly passing showers. This mirage is now 
a possible reality, made accessible by the 
University of Puerto Rico which has organ- 
ized a four-month painting course to be of- 
fered from January to May. 


The fees charged by the University include 
first-class ocean passage, board and room in 
a sea-view hotel and registration and instruc- 
tion charges. University credit is offered to 
students who meet scholastic entrance require- 
ments. 

Instruction, primarily in watercolor but 
available in all media, is under the guidance 
of Walt Dehner, director of art at the Puerto 
Rico institution. An exhibitor in important 
national shows, Dehner enjoys a wide reputa- 
tion both as a creative worker and as a teach- 
er. His long residence on the Island has given 
him an invaluable background to draw on in 
interpreting its rich offerings to visiting art- 
ists. 

A feature of the Dehner-directed group is 
the large exhibition of student work which 
will mark the end of the course. Top prize 
in this show is an all-expense tour of Puerto 
Rico in 1941, as guest of the Island’s Institute 
of Tourism. 





Classes Under Rasko 


M. A. Rasko, whose long list of portraits 
includes those of Presidents Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge and Roosevelt, is conducting a school 
of painting in his New York studio. A Hun- 
garian-born artist, Rasko brings to his classes 
a command of fundamentals acquired in top- 
ranking European schools and in long years 
of painting experience. Rasko’s courses are 
conducted on the premise that once the funda- 
mentals are mastered, the student can use 
them as the foundation of a personal style 
that can be as modern or as academic as 
he wishes it to be. 





Dorothy Grafly Honored 

Dorothy Grafly, clear-thinking critic of the 
Philadelphia Record, has been made an hon- 
orary member of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club. The Art Alliance Bulletin was guilty of 
an understatement when it said that this 
honor was “in recognition of her services to 
art and artists in Philadelphia.” Miss Grafly’s 
service has been nation-wide, serving all art. 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


O AK LAN D 


Fall Term Now Open 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. State accredited. Faculty of 
specialists, Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Beautiful campus at College and Broadway, Oakland, California. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet D 




























SIDNEY LAUFMAN 





TO THE 
ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


THE Art DIGcEST’s success in obtain- 
ing a great circulation has been an 
asset to the art schools of America. 


Write today for further infor- 
mation and advertising rates. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St. © New York 


MORNING CLASSES 
Five Days Each Week 
Still Life: Three Mornings 
Life: Two Mornings 
Reasonable Tuition 


UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. ELdorado 5-6345 


Witte Museum School of Art 


San Antonio, Texas 
CLASSES IN FIGURE, PORTRAIT AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING 
November 1, 1939 to April 1, 1940 
under the direction of 


HENRY LEE McFEE 


For information address 
ELEANOR ONDERDONK, Witte Museum, San Antonie, Texas 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
SCULPTURE PAINTING DRAWING 


FUNDAMENTAL & CREATIVE STUDIES 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
624 MadisonAve.,N.Y.C. Tel. ELdorade 5-8008 





CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN A. N. A 


STUDIO CLASS 
JANUARY 2nd to MARCH 3ist 
PREPARATORY COURSE IN 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


DRAWING — COMPOSITION — LINEAR 
AND AERIAL PRESPECTIVE — COLOR 


Address—21 KEWADIN RGAD, WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


5 INTERIOR DECORATION 
es Practical Vestaing Courses 
DAY CLASSES START FEB. 5th. Send for Gates 
16-R, EVENING CLASSES START FEB. 6th. 


ier Catalog 16-E. HOME _ stants AT & 
aw Send for Catalog _ 


N. 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 
South Carolina 
December to May 


For particulars write to 


Sea Island Hotel Beaufort, S. C. 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 
Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 








WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 





June through September 
Address Secretary 


Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine. arts. Advertising, stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
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DAVE School of Art 
Ne lUustrated Catalog A.on Request 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
ART tewreresccears 

OF ' bp 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 

ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
|| Winter Session September 15 to June 15 


F Cleveland 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Register now 








1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (Winters) 


The A. K. Cross School changes failure 
to fame for artists; saves years for 
students; gives art appreciation quickly 
through the vision of the best painters. 
4] The Home Course gives more than per- 
sonal instruction by old methods 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. (14thSummer) 











THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Themas Wart Benten fer Painting and Drawing. Indes- 
trial Design, Ulestration, Interior Design, Fashien, Ad- 
vertising Design, ‘Sculptere. Semmer term June 12. 

- - Catalogue on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DRAWING e« PAINTING e SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART « WOOD ENGRAVING 
Frank Mechauw in Charge 
Werner Drewes ¢ Oronzio Maldarelli 


University Extension Classes 
EAST HALL ¢« 1145 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 


CLEARWATER 


Conrad Roland 


Georgine Shillard 
Henry White Taylor, Dir. 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA Dec. - July 


The school department of Tue Art Dicest 
is regarded by thousands as a DIRECTORY 
OF THE LEADING ART SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 
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For Modern Scholars 


THE MOST COMPLETE LIBRARY in the coun- 
try on the subject of modern art has been 
opened free to the public at the Museum of 
Modern Art, under the stewardship of Beau- 
mont Newhall. More than 6,500 books and 
pamphlets, periodicals, exhibition catalogues 
and other items in many languages comprise 
the collection. 

The library was founded in 1932 by a gift 
of books from A. Conger Goodyear and was 
enlarged by gifts in the field of architecture 
from Philip Johnson and Henry Russell Hitch- 
cock, Jr. Other donors have been Edward 
M. M. Warburg, and Walter P. Chrysler, Jr, 
who gave the library a rare and most com- 
plete collection of literature pertaining to the 
surrealist movement. 

A section devoted to the motion picture in- 
cludes 1,500 books and pamphlets in every 
major language. A large collection of “stills,” 
a file of trade, technical, and “fan” magazines, 
a complete collection of press clippings from 
D. W. Griffith’s scrapbook, and many other 
items make the library a source of study on 
the subject of the film. 

The art section of the library contains more 
than 30 books each on. Picasso, Cézanne, and 
Van Gogh, and dozens of biographies on other 
important foreign modern artists. A collection 
of 3,100 lantern slides are available for rental. 

The library hours are from 10 to 5 daily 
except Sundays and holidays. There are long, 
roomy, well-lighted tables, and, for research 
scholars, special cubicles. It is possible for 
the latter visitor to use a typewriter without 
disturbing others or being disturbed himself. 





Gustav Jensen to Teach 

An important addition to the faculty of 
the New York School of Applied Design for 
Women is Gustav Jensen who will conduct 
classes in industrial design. Jensen, who has 
lectured on this specialty and has achieved 
a nation-wide reputation as a designer, has 
executed commissions for the decorative arts 
exhibitions at the Metropolitan Museum, and 
is represented in the Modern Museum. 

Jensen’s classes will devolve about the prin- 
ciples of design as applied to packages, con- 
tainers, industrial and domestic appliances 
and products. Born in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
in 1898, he studied at the University of Copen- 
hagen before coming to America in 1920. 





Ryder and Newman 
[Continued from page 13] 


terms of form. In Wood and Figures and in 
the Gypsies, the color comes into richer play 
and the line weaves with romance, while in 
the large Madonna and Child a golden yellow 
shines around the figure of a little baby held 
aloft by its mother. 

Ryder had different visions, for essentially 
Newman was a realist. There are witches lurk- 
ing in nearly all of the muted, green-brown 
Ryders, and they brazenly make their fiend- 
ish appearance in the canvas Macbeth and 
the Witches. The twenty Ryder canvases 
include some of the best known: Cleveland’s 
Death on a Pale Horse, the Smithsonian’s 
Moonlight at Sea; the two Stephen Clark 
pictures,’ Forest of Arden and the Elegy; and 
several important loans from the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Phillips Memorial Gallery, the 
Addison Gallery and other collections. 

Side by side the paintings of the two kin- 
dred spirits make a display that is a credit 
to 19th century America. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 








DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’: 

lastructor of Fashion Art. stands s Renal 
chosen by the world's most successful Sylats and Fashion 
Hlustraters for their training. + °° © Book Il on Request 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. « Gace 725003 


a 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
Mid-Year Classes begin January 22. Specialized training 
in Advertising Design; Interior Architecture and Deco- 
ration; Costume Design and Illustration; Teacher Train- 
ing. Catalogue and full details on New Address: 


request. 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
a a 


ESRAno CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING @ PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
Abyer nar e@ FASHION » DESIGN 

ART INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING® e@ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Special courses in Design, Advertising, Fashion 
and Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. 
Day, eve, children’s classes. Begin Classes Now. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 


m™SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
20th YEAR = SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1939-40: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Arts; 
Gee. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
F. Stecher, Illustration; Sami. W. Frazer, 
. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 25}7 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 









CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 


A.N.A., and other 
nationally known artists who make their home on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L, Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, 





CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


COURSES BY MAIL - - - 


In modern, creative painting, modeling, 
drawing and critical appreciation for ama- 
teurs and professionals. Personal weekly 
criticisms in N. Y. City. Bulletins en request. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP « South Nyack, N. Y. 





Here is the opportunity for students who 
were planning to study art in PARIS: 


The celebrated School of Fine Arts 


“OZENFANT” 


is transferred from Paris & London to New York. 
prominent French painter, professor and theorist-author “t 
“Foundations of Modern Art’’—will teach and paint in 
daily contact with his students. 208 E. 20th, New York 
(near Gramercy Pk.) Tel.: GRamercy 17-9723. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
== FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


== COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicage, Chicago, tI. 





HAVE YOU ORDERED your copy of 
MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING by Pey- 
ton Boswell? Price $5. Tue Art Dicest. 


The Art Digest 
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WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN PAINTING AND 
DRAWING « STILL LIFE « FIG- 
URE ¢ PORTRAIT « LANDSCAPE 


Write for information 


Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 
39 East 8th S.t *¢ New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 









Life Class Wednesday Evenings 
7:30 - 10:30 


50c charge Instruction if desired 





COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 


Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 

& INTERIOR DECORATION. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director @ 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


will conduct Saturday and Sunday 
classes from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


200 West 57 Street © Circle 7-258! 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 25, 1939 to May 25, 1940 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
Barrett Drawing, Painting, tliustration, 

Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 
General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Mustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, InTERIOR Dec- 
oraTION, DesicnN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scuroor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harzoite L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NRINGLING “x 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. (ut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
MA and enjoy many university activities. 
For information, address: 


signandaliCrafts. Historyof Art. Anatomy 
Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, 





Address : 














and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 


Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


[Continued from page 4] 


newspaper color-reproduction. In this instance 
the color-work was so flagrantly off, that, for 
one example, a soft gray was reproduced as 
a sharp blue. Since Mrs. Lewis’ use of color 
is vital to the imaginative quality of the pic- 
ture, distortion in the reproduction makes it 
difficult to get an integrated idea of the real 
character of the work. 


The picture is not a “conglomerated view” 
but a well-ordered representation of Flora 
Lewis’ idea of heaven-on-earth. It is a fan- 
tasy of abundance, expressed in the farm- 
yard filled with mated fowl and cattle, the 
plowed earth, the cheerfully-lighted home- 
stead, smoking chimney, lavishly flowing 
brook, the huntsman and his dog, and finally, 
the portrait of herself and husband in a 
horse and buggy. (Fulfillment in her heaven 
excludes the automobile—her husband is a 
veterinary.) 

Nor is the picture “as seen from atop a 
nearby windmill.” The use of perspective may 
be unorthodox, but it is logical. Land is of 
paramount significance to her, and she em- 
phasizes this fact by tilting the landscape to- 
ward the observer, as Cézanne would tilt a 
table-top. 

You ask: “How can Mrs. Lewis be expected 
to return contentedly to her happy kitchen 
chores to await a summons from the Modern 
Museum.” The Museum of Modern Art an- 
swered your doubt before it was expressed, 
since this painting had been chosen early in 
September for inclusion in the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s exhibition Unknown American Paint- 
ers. 

The idea underlying this exhibition is to 
create interest in the work of unknowns, 
among whom may be artists of distinction in 
forms of expression whose merits we do not 
properly evaluate. Perhaps among them may 
be artists equal to Pickett or Kane, whom you 
concede were “true primitives in the past.” 
The need for this work is so apparent that 
to prove the point one need go no further 
than your book Modern American Painting, 
published October 3, 1939, which still does 
not include one of these two “true primitives,” 
namely Pickett. I ask the time-worn ques- 
tion: if such artists exist unknown today, must 
they be dead before their work is known and 
understood? 


Mr. Bird, in the November Ist issue of 
Tue Art Dicest, refers to this exhibit as a 
“ghost show.” The show has been given no 
publicity for the reason that it is being held 
(through November 18th) for members and 
their guests in the Members’ Rooms of the 
Museum, which were given over to the Ad- 
visory Committee as a laboratory for experi- 
ment and research. 

In an effort to discount the use of the title 
Unknown American Painters, your reporter 
Mr. Bird, mentions five of the eighteen paint- 
ers as having been either shown or seen be- 
fore. Byron Randall’s show in Washington 
was not “recently held”—it was currently 
held, whereas his painting included at the 
Museum was selected in June. Patsy Santo 
has been included for the past two years in 
the Southern Vermont Artists’ Exhibition, 
which is similar to our Independent Show in 
New York. Excluding Flora Lewis, who had 
had a controversial recognition, the painters 
mentioned by Mr. Bird, as well as all of the 
group, are unknown in the real sense of the 
word. 

—Siwney Janis, Member, Advisory 
Committee, Museum of Modern Art. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
i ¥ — 
OF THE IAAL 


- Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

- Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

« Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


















me yal K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Advertising, Industrial, Interior an? 
Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
Chariette R. Partridge, Direeter 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wiscon Wisconsin 
N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Practical individual instruction in 
terior architecture; advertising, 
poster, life class, greeting card 
design. Placement Bureau. 48th 
year. Catalog. 

Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 

JN: + BALTIMORE - 1939 

Courses in Fine Arts, aa Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
term begins February 6th. Catalog. 
textiles; fashion illustration; in- 
New York 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 






OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM ~ 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 









Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 


> ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohie 


Boston Museum sero 





¢ painting e fresco 

e drawing e anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ° advertising 
e silversmithing « jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated = illustrated catalogue § 235 fenway & 235 fenway 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
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ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 29: Three 
Centuries of American Architec- 
ture. 

BALTIMORE. MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art Jo Nov. 
27: Art of the Medici. 

Maryland Institute To Nov. 26: 
Watercolors, Walter Buckingham 
Swan. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Oils 
by Alice Judson. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Nov. 13-Dec. 2: 
Pastels, Laura Coombs Hills. 

Grace Horne Galleries Nov. 20-Dec. 
9: John Whorf. 

Guild of Boston Artists Nov. 20- 
Dec. 2: Landscapes, Aldro T. Hib- 
bard. 

Institute of Modern Art To Dec. 
10: Contemporary German Art. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Nov.: Work by 
Abraham Walkowitz; Watercolors, 
— Pearse Ennis € Paul L. 

ill. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov.: “Ameri- 
can Painting Today.” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Nov.: 19th century 
French drawings and watercolors, 
18th century Italian drawings. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: “Half A Cen- 
tury of American Art; Seventh 
International Exhibition of Lith- 
ography and Wood Engravings. 
Chicago Galleries Association To 
Nov. 25: Watercolors, Susan Rick- 
er Knox; Oils, Elizabeth K. Pey- 
raud & Frank C. Peyraud. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Museum To Dec. $: Col- 
lection of Mr. & Mrs. Charles F. 
Williams. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo Nov. 
26: Eighth National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Institute Nov.: Califor- 
nia Water Color Society. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Denver Art Museum Nov. 16-30: 
Lithographs by Persis Weaver 
Robinson. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Artists Market Nov. 13-27: 
Watercolors by John Carroll. 

Detroit Institute of Arts To Dec. 
10: Masterpieces of Art from the 


New York and San Francisco 
World’s Fairs. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
Dubuque Art Association Nov.: 


Oils from New York's Midtown 
Galleries Collection. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Nov.: Oils from 
the Corcoran Biennial. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Nov. 


12-Dec. 15: “American Art To- 
day” from New York World's 
Fair. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries Nov.: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 26: 


Third Annual, Southeast Texas 
Artists. 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

State University Nov.: Work by 


Jean Charlot. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Nov.: Twentieth Century German 
Art. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art Nov.: Oils 
by Provincetown Painters. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Nov.: 


Seventh Annual, California Wa- 
tercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum Nov. 11- 
Dec. 17: Chicago International. 


Etchings and Engravings. 

Municipal Art Commission 
Los Angeles Artists. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union Nov. 22-Dec. 16: 
Wisconsin Salon of Art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Nov.: George 
Grosz, Margo Allen, Bruce Rogera, 
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Nov.; 


Alexander Bower, Jeremiah Pear- 
son Hardy and Mary Ann Hardy. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery Nov.: Ex- 
hibit of Abstract Art. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Nov.: Bau- 
haus Exhibition from Museum of 
Modern Art. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art 7o Nov. 26: Ninth 
Annual New Jersey State Exhibi- 
tion. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
Nov.: Alabama Art League. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library Nov. 22-Dec. 5: Pot- 
tery by Eleanor C. Williams. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Nov. 
5-28: Sculpture by Hans Mangels- 
dorf. 

eee 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52W.8) To Dec. 
2: Paintings by Joe Jones. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Nov. 16-28: Oilg by Pauline Ward 
Mount; Ninth Annual Autumn Ezx- 
hibition. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) To 
Dec. 6: Renaissance Portraits. 

American Artists School (131W.14) 
To Dec. 2: Silt Screen Prints and 
Color Lithographs (Federal Art 
Project). 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W.57) To Nov. 26: Allied Artists 
of America, 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Nov. 27: Selected Marins 
(1908-1938). 

American Salon (110E59) To Nov. 
18: Paintings by Hildegarde Ham- 
ilton: Nov. 20 to Dec. 4: Paintings 
and Prints by Lazlo de Nagy. 

Argent Galleries (42W.57) To Nov. 
25: Paintings by Berta N. Briggs. 
Susan Haywood Schneider and 
Pauline E. Law. 

Artists Gallery (33W8) To Dec. 
4: Work by Louis Schanker. 

Art Students League (215W.57) 
Nov. 21-Dec. 2: Kimon Nicolaides 
Memorial Exhibition. 


Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth Ave.) To Nov. 25: Luis 
Quintanilla. 


A. W. A. (353W57) Nov. 15-Dec. 
31: Small Paintings by A. W. A. 
Members. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Nov. 
25: Work by Thomas Eakins. 
Barbizon Plaza Art Galleries (101 
W.58) Nov. 13-Dec. 11: Work by 
Lawrence Blazey. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Nov.: Pi- 
casso, Dufy, Braque, La Fresnaye. 
H. Bittner & Co. (67W.55) Nov.: 
Portraits, Silhouettes and Auto- 
graphs of Famous Composers. 


Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To 
Nov. 26: Humanitarian Art by 
Puma. 


Boyer Galleries (69E57) Nov. 20- 
Dec. 9: Paintings by Boyer Group. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
25: “Sculpture by Painters.”’ 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
To Dec. 2: “Paris in the 90's.” 
Columbia University (B’way at 
115) Nov.: Religious Architecture. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Dec. 2: Paintings by M. A. Tric- 


ca. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
Nov. 25: Contemporary American 
Genre. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Nov. 18: Mary Cassatt & Berthe 
Morisot. 

Eighth Street Gallery (39E8) To 
Dec. 2: Work by Russell Sherman. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
26: Clarence Carter; Watercolors 
by Edith Hoyt. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Nov. 
25: Paintings by Alice Judson. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) Nov.: 

Modern French Paintings. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 25: Paint- 
ings by Frank C. Kirk; .To Nov. 
28: Mexican Portraits and Land- 
scapes by Joseph Margulies. 
Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 
To Nov. 27: Fine Arts Guild. 
Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 


Fifth) To Nov. 25: Walt Disney 
Originals. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
To Dec. 2: Cézanne. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To 
Nov. 24: Original Drawings by 
Bemelmans. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 
Nov.: Masters of Modern Art. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Nov.: 
Work by Thomas Eakins. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
Dec. 2: Albert P. Ryder and Rob- 
ert L. Newman. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Nov.: 
Paintings by Russell Cowles. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Galleries (15E57) To 
Dec. 4: Paintings by Dr. Marion 
Souchon, 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Nov.: 
Paintings by Souverbie. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Nov.: 
Americana, Paintings and Prints. 


Pierre Matisse (51E57) WNov.: 
French Moderns. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 


Dec. 2: Colored Lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth Ave.) 
Nov.: Prints by Adriaen Van Os- 
tade. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth at 82) Daguerreotypes; 
Life in America for 300 Years. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 20: Paintings by Minna 
Citron; Nov. 21-Dec. 9: Paintings 
by Taubes. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Dec. 
2: Paintings of Spain & Mexico by 
Carlos Ruano Liopis. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) T7o 
Nov. 25: Watercolors by Eleanor 
King Salley. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
To Nov. 29: Watercolors by De- 
Witt Peters. | 
Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
Nov.: Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Master Drawings, Historical Let- 
ters and Documents. 


Morton Galleries (130W.57) To 
Dec.: Watercolors by Amory 
Hooper; Etchings by Mary Sar- 
gent. 


Museum of Modern Art (11W653) 
Nov. 15-Jan. 7: Picasso Retrospec- 
tive (1898-1939). 

Neumann-Willard Gallery (543 
Madison) Nov.: Art of Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow (Part Il). 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Nov. 25: Paintings by J. Barry 
Greene. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
Dec. 9: Jawlensky Exhibition. 

James St. L. O'Toole Galleries (33 
E51) Nov.: Portraits by Masters 
of the 16th, 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121E 
57) To Dec. 1: Sculpture by José 
de Creeft. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Dec. 2: 
Wilfredo Lam. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Nov.: 
American Printmakers: Illustra- 
tions in Manuscripts; Flowers and 
Pruit (1496-1846). 

Frank Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) 
Nov. 20-Dec. 16: Watercolors by 
Charles Burchfield. : 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) To Nov. 30: Portraits and 
Landscapes by Rudolf Jacobi. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Drive) Nov.: International Wo- 
men’s Exhibition. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Nov. 


17-Dec. 8: Annual Thumbbozx 
Sketches. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E. 


57) To Nov. 24: Small Paintings 
by French Modern Masters. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Nov.: American and Foreign 
Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann (3E51) Nov.: 
Clarence H. Mackay Collection. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Nov. 20- 
Dec. 2: Paintings by Antoinette 
Scudder. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End Av) 
To Dec. 8: Watercolors by Chris 
Ritter. 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) 
Picasso. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
Nov. 14-28: Group Exhibition. 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) To 
Dec. 8: Sculpture by Antonio Sa- 
lemme. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To Nov. 
25: George Grosz. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Dec. 2: Sculpture by Stuart 
Benson. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Dec. 
3; Twentieth Century Artists. 


Nov.: 


Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Nov. 
15-Dec. 5: Exhibition of Sculp- 
ture by Guitou Knoop. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Nov.: 
Oriental Art. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Nov.: 18th Century English Por- 
traits. 

eee 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 26: Paint- 
ings by Waldo Peirce and Harold 
Wrenn. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum Nov. 16-30: 
Abstractions by E. A. Park € 
Charles Smith. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 10: 5th Bay 
Region Art Assoc. Annual, 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center Nov. 
16-Dec. 1: Etchings, Lithographs 
é Watercolors. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. , 

Art Alliance To Dec. 3: Work by 
William and Marguerite Zorach. 
McClees Galleries Nov. 18-25: Sculp- 

ture by Anges Yarnail, 

Philadelphia Museum Nov.: Art 
of China. 

Plastic Club To Nov. 29: Imagina- 
tive, Non-objective and Abstract 
Pictures. 

Print Club To Nov. 28: Block 
Prints by Anna Heyward Taylor. 

Warwick Galleries To Nov. 25: 
Paintings by Wendell M. Rogers. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Nov.: Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Nov.: Woodcuts 
by J. J. Lankes; Drawings by Ivan 
Mestrovic. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial To Dec. 3: lacov- 
lef. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum Nov. 15-Dec. 
3: Oile by Kenneth Callahan, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Nov. 21-Dec. 
3: Antonio Cirino and Pauline J. 
Paull. 

Rhode Island School of Design 
Nov.: Contemporary American Art. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum 7o Dec. 1: Bien- 
nial of Prints by Contemporary 
Virginians. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 
21-Dec. 4: Paintings by Marion 
Junkin. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Nov.; Paintings 
and Sculpture by St. Louis Art- 
ists. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov.: Nat'l Cera- 
mic Exhibition; Etchings by John 
W. Winkler. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Nov.: Paintings by Welis 
M. Sawyer; Orrin M. Peck Me- 
morial Exhibition; Greek Vases. 
San Francisco Museum of Art 
Nov.; Annual of the San Francisco 
Society of Women Artists; Oils by 
Vitousek. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Nov.: Phillips Me- 
morial Exhibition; Paintings by 
Frederic Taubes & Thelma Gerst- 
man, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum Nov. 20-Dec. 
17: Paintings & Drawings by Dav- 
id & Ingres. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts 
Nov. 17-Dec. 30: Arts and Crafts. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Nov.: Paintings by Cleveland Art- 
ists; Watercolors by Marjorie Gar- 
field. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art Nov. 5-Dec. 10: 
Paintings by artists unappreciated 
in their day. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum Nov. 19- 
Dec. 27: Mary Cassatt. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 1: Amer- 
ican Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers; Drawings and Lithographs by 
John Sloan; Nov. 18-Dec. 15: 
Work by Guy Pene du Bois. Win- 
ners of 48 States mural competi- 
tion. 

Smithsonian Institution Nov.: Work 
by Will Simmons; Fifth Annual 
Metropolitan State Art Contest. 

Whyte Gallery Nov.: Abstract Paint- 
ings by Helion. 

WICHITA, KANS., 

Wichita Art Museum Nov. 15-Dec. 
7: Wichita Artist Guild. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Nov. 21- 
Dec. 4: War Etchings by Goya 
and Dix, 
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Rodin the Master 


AccorDING to one of his biographers, it was 
Rodin’s wont at times to visit the Louvre just 
at twilight, to light a candle before some 
ancient Greek sculpture and slowly to circle 
the piece, studying those undulations of model- 
ling which ordinary daylight did not reveal. 

Rodin would have delighted in the new 
Phaidon edition of his own work if this is 
true, because the reproductions in the book 
eatch all the liquid highlights of his bronzes 
and, in a generous number of instances, the 
camera has been dollied up closer to the sculp- 
ture to catch the subtleties of details. And the 
reproductions are of ample folio size. 

The new volume (Oxford Univ. Press, $3) 
contains 119 photogravure reproductions of 
sculptures in the Rodin Museum in Paris, 
and text by Sommerville Story, which gives 
a biography, an appreciation, and a detailed 
description of each of the works illustrated. 
A catalogue is appended to the end of the 
book, compiled by Georges Grappe, curator 
of the Rodin Museum. 

“Auguste Rodin,” writes Mr. Story in his 
preface, “was not only the greatest sculptor 
since Michelangelo, but he was the greatest 
thinker in stone in modern times, perhaps ever 
since the prehistoric age when men first be- 
gan to think it possible to shape in stone 
the presentments of living things.” 

Now, this is a large statement to make 
about any artist, but such an estimate of Rodin 
is being given each year with increasing fre- 
quency. At least a half dozen biographies 
of the sculptor have appeared within the last 
three years, and in the autobiography of every 
sculptor who studied under Rodin there is at 
least one chapter devoted to the master. Cer- 
tainly no teacher in modern times inspired 
his pupils more than he did. With this ample 
portfolio of his work, that inspiration should 
reach itself to the younger sculptors of today. 

—Paut Biro. 





Remembering Czechoslovakia 

Evidence of the loyal hopes Czechoslovakians 
hold for their temporarily lost cause is the 
$11,000 fund which they subscribed to main- 
tain the late nation’s pavilion at the New 
York Fair. Subscriptions were in the nature 
of purchases of the medal Revolt from Slavery 
and Oppression, designed by the prominent 
sculptor Mario Korbel. Gold plated bronze 
reproductions of Korbel’s medal are sent to 
all who subscribe $1 to the fund. 

A portrait of Korbel, painted by Martha 
Greta Kempton, hangs until Nov. 18 in the 
Grand Central Art Galleries on loan from the 
National Academy of Design. 


Paints Far-Away Lands 


Edith Hoyt, who spends much of her time 
recording the people and places of far-away 
lands in pale, carefully applied washes, is ex- 
hibiting her latest watercolors until Nov. 26 
in the Ferargil Galleries, New. York. Her show 
is one of the most international in subject 
matter now on the 57th Street walls. 

France, Greece, Yugoslavia, the Dalmatian 
Coast, the Dolomites and the Canadian 
Rockies are some of the areas that the artist 
has visited since 1935. Miss Hoyt is included 
in the private collections of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. William H. Taft. 


15th November, 1939 
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Incres, by Walter Pach. New York: Harp- 
er’s; 290 pp.; 68 illustrations; $6. 

The long-awaited first book in English on 
one of France’s most renowned artists; by 
one of America’s most critical writers on art. 

* 

Aucuste Ropin, A Biography, by Victor 
Frisch and Joseph T. Shipley. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes; 450 pp.; fully illus- 
trated; $3.50. 

An intimate portrait of Rodin by one of 
his favorite pupils (Frisch) and one of his 
most ardent admirers (Shipley). 

e 


Victoria Roya, The Flowering of a Style, 
by Rita Wellman. New York: Scribner’s; 334 
pp.; illustrated; $3.50. 

The portrait of an era in both England 
and America. Illustrated with contemporary 
pictures. 

ob 

EncLisH WATERCOLOURS, Twelve Color 
Plates, introduction by Laurence Binyon. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press; $3. 

Handsome plates of papers by Constable, 
Turner, et al. 

® 

French CATHEDRAL WINDOWS OF THE 
TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES, intro- 
duction by Marcel Aubert. New York: Ox. 
ford Univ. Press; 19 color plates; $2.50. 

Excellent in color. This and the preceding 
book are of the “Iris Books” series. 





No Straining for Effect 

Since her graduation from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Virginia Cuthbert has achieved many 
honors, including that of having her initial 
exhibition sponsored by Carnegie Institute. 
This month she returned to Syracuse, her 
homecoming being marked by her first one- 
man show in that city. Miss Cuthbert’s ex- 
hibition, held until Nov. 5 at the Syracuse 
Museum, reviewed her career from 1930 to 
1938, and highlighted, according to Director 
Anna W. Olmsted, a “steady and really re- 
markable development.” 

For Miss Olmsted, the Cuthbert oils and 
gouaches struck a full American note without 
“straining for effect or agonizing self-con- 
sciously over the ‘American Scene.’” Several 
of the exhibits were prizewinners in impor- 
tant annual shows. Miss Cuthbert’s February 
Animal Sale came to the Syracuse Museum 
after showing in the 1937 Carnegie. 





All-Arkansas Annual 

The nation’s list of regular annuals now in- 
cludes the All-Arkansas Show, the first edi- 
tion of which was organized by H. Louis 
Freund, Carnegie resident artist at Hendrix 
College in Conway, Arkansas. The show, cur- 
rent during November at the new Fine Arts 
Museum in Little Rock, is made up of 58 
exhibits by painters and sculptors. 

Top prize, the Berta Hamilton Baird me- 
morial, was captured by Elsie Bates with her 
oil, Cotton Gin. Second prize, provided by the 
Little Rock Advertising Co., went to Audrey 
Reinhardt for her portrait of Roberta, and 
third prize, donated by J. N. Heiskell and 
J. G. Fletcher, was handed to Wilma D. Wolfe 
for her painting, Velvet Hill. Fourth and fifth 
prizes were awarded to Trew Hocker for his 
Bois D’Arc Tree and to Benham Dangers for 
his The Yellow Curtain. 

The exhibits which drew prizes and hon- 
orable mentions will serve as the nucleus of 
a state-wide tour, beginning at Hendrix Col- 
lege on Dec. 1. 





“What weather is it in the 
world today?” —SaDAKICHI 


Great Art Derby 


Dear Lapis Lazuli: Art is no Blitzkrieg. 
Whether a victory in the art world occurs 
today or several years hence it does not mat- 
ter. It was my intention and is still to publish 
a pamphlet Strands and Ravelings of the Art 
Fabric, which will tell all about the Great 
Art Derby.* Why not wait until more favor- 
able times arrive. People at present are more 
interested in outstanding international war- 
mongers than United States artists. 

Still the winners of even an imaginary race 
should not be withheld. Here they are, the 
Great Eleven: Painters—Leon Kroll, Thomas 
Hart Benton, Grant Wood, Charles Sheeler, 
Reginald Marsh, Unberto Romano, Luigi 
Lucioni, Jon Corbino, Frederic Taubes. Sculp- 
tors—Wheeler Williams, Heinz Warneke. The 
Middle West and the Italians seem to have it! 

—SapDAKICcHI HARTMANN. 





*Last Spring Sadakichi announced that he 
would select from the thousands of living 
American artists, the few who would be hailed 
as tomorrow’s great. He made his final deci- 
sions on Nov. 8, his 70th birthday. 





Peters’ Swift Statements 


According to Morris Kantor, his High Tor 
country neighbor, Dewitt Peters, uses water- 
color sparingly, yet paints a complete picture. 
“His statement is swift and precise and his 
color fresh.” 

Painter Kantor’s appraisal is substantiated 
by the exhibition of Peters’ watercolors on 
view at the Charles Morgan Gallery (until 
Nov. 29). Peters’ exhibits, which with swift- 
ness and ease grasp the essential flavor of 
scenes, depict a great variety of locales rang- 
ing from Key West to Maine. In between are 
telling compositions of deserted streets in 
South Carolina, sleepy and peaceful. Peters’ 
quick, clear washes are defined by ink lines 
which emphasize the essential forms. 





Picture Book of Tapestries 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts has pub- 
lished a Picture Book of Tapestries, the first 
in a series of volumes dedicated to the col- 
lections housed by the museum. Made possible 
through the aid of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s group in Minneapolis, the 
book also contains a short history of the art. 
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The Pioneer For 
American ART 





The Permanent Pigments Oil Color 
tube blazed the trail to surety of the 
American Artists technic and in doing 
so created genuine confidence in 
American made colors. The fortunate 
result now is that the industry so built 
up is no longer dependent on foreign 
materials for the finest colors. 


Permanent Pigments has accom- 
plished this by being the First and 
keeping the lead in offering 


—An Entirely Permanent List of Col- 
ors arranged for technically fool- 
proof use according to Dr. Martin H. 
Fischer's “The Permanent Palette” 


—Complete adherence to the recom- 
mendations of the American Artists 
Professional League 


—Guaranteed Full Statement of Con- 
tents on every tube 


—Honest and Reasonable Prices for 
Fall Strength, Unadulterated 


OIL, WATER & DRY COLORS 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


2 Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultramarine Turquoise, 

tvory Black, Zine White, Titanium-Zine White, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Venetian 
Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, Red & Violet. 


Cadmium Yellows-Primrose, Golden & Deep, 

C2dmiem Orange, Cadmium Reds-Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep and Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Rese 
Madder, Lemon Yellow, Strontiom Yellow, Viridian, Per 
manent Green Light, Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red, 
Ultramarine Violet, Monastral Blue, Monastral Green, 
Monastrai Tint, 

75¢ Manganese Biue 

1.00 Cobalt Blues 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


50c ZINC WHIT 1%" x6" 
TITANIUM- ZINC WHITE tube 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





San Francisco 

It is a great pleasure to be in San Fran- 
cisco during American Art Week, and to see 
the fine work that is being done for art in 
the Golden State. The Art Week program 
began with a radio address announcing the 
Week and describing the work of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. Hans An- 
drewson of Berkeley, an artist of note who is 
our new California State Chapter Chairman, 
has been working with the State American 
Art Week Directors, Mrs. Mabel St. Claire 
Matzka and Miss Julian Mesic. It is inter- 
esting to note how competently they have ar- 
ranged their plans together. They have gained 
the co-operation of the heads of all art so- 
cieties, museums, and art departments of 
Women’s Clubs. To find such harmony is the 
secret of their success. 

In the first event of the opening day, Nov. 
1, your National American Art Week Director 
was presented by Frederick H. Meyer in the 
Guild Hall of the California College of Arts 
and Crafts in Oakland. In announcing the 
lecture, Mr. Meyer commented on the fact 
that this was the first time he had met 
me in America, although we had both been 
delegates to the International Art Congresses 
in Prague and in Paris. 

The talk given in Oakland described the 
work of the League, and was followed by a 
lecture upon the technique and the lives of 
the artists represented in the technicolor mo- 
tion picture prepared by Harold Raynolds, 
Famous Artists at Work. The gallery was 
filled with college art students who were much 
interested in the film. 

Following the lecture, Mr. Andrewson pre- 
sided at the League & Press dinner of the 
California State Chapter of the League, which 
was given in my honor at the Robin Hood 
Inn. Among those present were Mrs. Arthur 
Powell Davis, former State Art Chairman; 
Mrs. George H. Messing, Chairman of Art, 
Alameda County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Florence Reinhold Earnest, artist; 
Roma Burnett Bishop, art reviewer; Mrs. J. 
Maasdam, Mrs. J. Choulpek, William A. Paw, 
whose painting was shown in the “American 
Art Today” Exhibition at the New York 
World’s Fair; B. B. Ludwig, E. M. Gillis, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Hans Andrewson, Mrs. Mabel 
St. Claire Matzka, Miss Julian Mesic, and 
many others. 

On the evening of Nov. 1, in order that 
persons interested in American art and in 
American Art Week might become better ac- 
quainted, a public reception was held in 
the Oakland Art Gallery. This was a formal 
occasion, and was well attended by the art- 
ists and art lovers of the community. At the 
same time the Oakland Art Gallery’s notable 
annual exhibition of watercolors was on view. 
Local artists as well as artists from all over 
the State vie with each other to “place” in 
this impostant annual event. During the eve- 
ning your National Director of Art Week 
spoke concerning the work of the League, and 
on Why Not an Embargo on Art from Abroad? 
This talk was well received by the artists 
present, who agreed that something should 
be done. 


On Nov. 2, Mrs. Martin Newall, president 
of the City and County Federation, arranged 
a luncheon in my honor in the Crystal Ball 
Room of the Western Women’s Club. Among 
the prominent people attending were the mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Art Commission; 
Mrs. Matzka, Miss Mesic, Mrs. Thomas Rich- 
ard of Chico, president of the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Mme. Bertha Amet 
of Santa Monica, State Art Chairman; Mrs. 
Verna R. Ronk of Santa Rosa, District Fed- 
eration President; Dr. Grace McCann Mor- 
ley, Mrs. Albert W. Stokes, Mrs. Alma Spreck- 
les, Mrs. H. P. Dyer Spencer, Mrs. L. H- 
Hamilton, Mrs. Sydney Haslett, Mrs. Robert 
Burnett, and many others. 


At 2:15 P.M., on Nov. 2, in the North Gal- 
lery of the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
there was a showing of another instructive 
technicolor motion picture arranged by Har- 
old Raynolds, accompanied by a talk by the 
National Director of American Art Week. 

Other Art Week events included the open- 
ing of the Berkeley Women’s City Club to 
the public each afternoon and evening, with 
an exhibit of sculpture and lithographs. The 
formal opening was followed by a reception 
and a preview of the work of Ansel Adams, 
which is to be on view through the Week. 
The last three events were arranged by Mrs. 
Martin Johnson, as the contribution of the 
Clubs to American Art Week. 


All the large department stores are featur- 
ing Art Week, as are the Art Galleries and 
the Women’s Clubs. This year, for the first 
time, the leading florists in San Francisco 
are making special window displays and dis- 
playing the A.A.P.L. posters. Since Americam 
Art Week overlaps American Education Week, 
the San Francisco school children entered the 
national poster contest, making drawings 
which were judged by Mrs. Newall. Of the 
fourteen awards, twelve, including the premier 
award, were won by San Francisco children 
At the City and County Convention on Nov- 
3, Mme. Bertha Amet spoke on The Art of 
Painting Akin to Music. 

Among the greetings received from many 
State art chairmen, was the following letter 
from Leslie Cauldwell, Chairman in Paris: 

“My dear Mrs. Green: I am sending you 
our greetings from far away Paris, where 
we remember your visit in 1937 most vividly 
Again this year, our plans for Art Week have 
been exploded by this man Hitler. Betweerm 
80 and 90 per cent of our members have 
moved out of Paris on account of the war- 
We have therefore decided not to hold our 
monthly gay dinners this winter but try to 
collect the money we would spend on them 
to give food to the hungry families of our 
French comrades who are without work om 
account of this war. There is a group of art- 
ists, well known men and women, who have 
organized a restaurant in Montmartre where 
these people can have one warm meal a day 
for one franc (about two cents of our money 
in America). Of course the food costs lots 
more than that, and that is why we want to 
help. This will be our contribution for ‘Are 
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A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


N. J. Honors State League Officers 
At the opening on Oct. 29 of the New 
Jersey Annual Art Exhibition at the Mont- 
clair Art Museum, which inaugurates Amer- 
ican Art Week each year, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Flockhart and Mrs. William L. Wemple were 
honored with awards, as a mark of appre- 
ciation. The awards, large Sheffield enchased 
silver trays engraved with the initials of the 
recipients and the year, 1939, were presented 
by Mrs..Edmund Magrath. F. Ballard Wil- 
liams, National Chairman of the League, 
made the presentation speech. Twenty-six of 
the artists who were included in Mrs. Flock- 
hart’s book, Art and Artists in New Jersey, 
published last year, were the donors of the 
awards. Mrs. Flockhart, author of the book, 
conceived it as a tribute to our artists and 
published it at her own expense, giving the 
net proceeds to the New Jersey Chapter of 
the League. Mrs. Wemple, as State Chairman 
of the Chapter, assisted her in this work. 
The artists showed their appreciation of 
the book, which is the first of its kind to be 
sponsored by a Chapter of the League, in 
thus honoring the Corresponding Secretary 
and the State Chairman of the Chapter. Mrs. 
Wemple speaks of the occasion as a “delight- 
ful and utterly unexpected honor.” 
From the Mail Bag 

A League member who has been trying 
to interest a small community in American 
Art Week activities, writes of the difficulty 
experienced in making local people under- 
stand that just having an art gallery is not 
enough. Our member feels that the point 
should be stressed that artists living and 
working in a community should have en- 
couragement. Artists, in order to keep on, 
must have an outlet for their work. All too 
often art galleries, fine as their collections 
may be, do not give space to the work of 
local artists. 

An artist, living and working in a rural 
district, sends in the following interesting 
suggestion: 

“Nearly every artist has scraps of paper, 
board, discarded paints, etc. Why not clean 
house and give these to children, camps, 
church schools, and the like? Up here, I 
used mine for children and young folks in 
a Daily Vacation Bible School some years 
ago. I had pieces of watercolor board cut 
from the edges of my pictures. Some were 
only three inches wide, but the youngsters 
painted short verses on them. The churches 
in rural districts are very poor, children have 
little instruction in art and are so happy 
with just a little bit. For this particular 
School, the minister had exactly 40 cents for 
art material for 18 children. So I used my 
Pieces of board and some paint and lent some 
brushes. It was a great pleasure to see the 
happy faces, and it cost me nothing.” 

Mr. Leslie Cauldwell, Chairman of the 
League’s Paris Chapter, writes as follows 
about war-time conditions in Paris: “I am 
living in my cottage at La Frette sur Seine, 


15th November, 1939 


and have closed my Paris studio, as my work 
is completely stopped. All my clients are out 
of town and eighty per cent of the members 
of our League as well, as the French Gov- 
ernment requested that everybody that could 
leave Paris should do so, on account of pos- 
sible air raids. . . . We all carry our gas- 
masks with us and all over the city are no- 
tices telling one where to run for shelter in 
case of a raid. 

“Under these circumstances it will be im- 
possible for us to stage any “Art Week” fes- 
tivities this year. We do not expect to be 
able to hold our monthly dinners, as so few 
of us will be in Paris and besides we are 
not making any money.” 





Women’s Department 
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Week 1939,’ a Week that will last while the 
war lasts, I hope.” 

Mr. Guido Horvath, president of the So- 
ciety of British Artists of Buenos Aires and 
the League’s Chairman for American Art 
Week, writes: 

“Dear Mrs. Green: It is my pleasurable 
task to send you on this grand occasion the 
greeting of the Society of British Artists of 
Buenos Aires with the sincere wish that all 
of your efforts should be crowned with the 
finest success. Assuring you of my’ sincere 
desire to co-operate with your League, in pro- 
moting American Art in our sphere.” 

Through the courtesy of Kenneth Slaughter, 
your American Art Week Director had the 
privilege of visiting the Fair at Treasure Is- 
land, even though it was closed to the gen- 
eral public, and of seeing the paintings in 
the Palace of Fine Arts just before they 
were packed. 

This is, of course, not a full report of the 
many things that artists are doing for Amer- 
ican Art Week in California. More reports 
are coming in each day. The Santa Monica 
Bay Women’s Club of Santa Monica are put- 
ting on an art exhibition. The Los Artistas 
Club of Los Angeles has placed five exhibits 
of American Art. The South Pasadena Club, 
the Tuesday Afternoon Club of Glendale, the 
Sacramento Tuesday Women’s Club, all have 
art exhibits; the Lomac Women’s Club en- 
gaged a speaker upon art. Through the ef- 
forts of the Alameda District Art Chairman, 
all art schools, stores and museums are rec- 
ognizing Art Week. The Redwood Woman’s 
Club art exhibit will have as speaker Mme. 
Bertha Amet, the State Art Chairman; they 
have arranged a morning meeting of 16,000 
students from the Sequoia schools. The Palo 
Alto Woman’s Club is observing Art Week 
by sponsoring the work of local artists. Busi- 
ness concerns and banks have given space 
to original work in watercolor, oil, wood carv- 
ing and bronze. Books on art and reproduc- 
tions of American masterpieces are on dis- 
play in stores and at the public libraries. 

—Ftorence Topping GREEN 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


New York, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS 
(with an exhibition of miniature prints), Dec. 
7-28, at the National Art Club, 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. Fee: $1 for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. All metal plate media. Last date 
for receiving exhibits: Nov. 18. Send inquiries 
and exhibits to: Amory Hunt, Ex. Sec., The 
Society of American Etchers, 144 East 40th 
Street,. New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN PRINTS, Dec. 12-31, at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. Jury. All print media. 
Last date for receiving submissions: Nov. 29. 
For information and blanks write: Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 


SECOND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERIUAN PAINTINGS at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va., 
March 9 to April 21, 1940. Paintings by liv- 
ing Americans (not before shown in Richmond) 
are eligible. Jury. $3,000 purchase awards. Last 
date for receiving entry cards: Feb. 10. Last 
date for receiving exhibits: Feb. 
formation and entry cards write: Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 


19. For in- 


Springfield, Mass. 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 27 to Feb. 18, at the Smith Art 
Gallery, Springfield, Mass. All media. Cash 
prizes. Open only to members of the Springfield 
Art League (membership, however, is invited). 
Last date for receiving exhibits: Jan. 24. For 
information address: Louise M. Lochridge, Sec- 
retary of Smith Art Gallery, State St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


FIFTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Jan. 1-28, 
at the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Open to past and present residents of Ohio, 
Pa., and W. Va. Jury of selection. Cash prizes. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Last date for entry 
blanks and entries: Dec. 10. For information 
write: Mrs. R. E. Baldwin, 607 Union National 
Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Christmaz 


Redders will find no better 
way to remember art-minded 


relatives and friends than 
with gift subscriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find a gift subscription 
blank giving special rates: or 
you may use the coupon be- 
low. An appropriate Christ- 
mas card will be sent with 
your gift. 

—Peyton Boswell, Editor 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
New York CirTy 
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credably fabulous little jewelled objects. Of 
the limited number of jewelled Easter eggs in 
existence, most have already found their way 
into private collections, of which several are 
destined to be turned over to public museums. 


“Softly Persuasive” 

A large exhibition of landscapes and por- 
traits by Rudolph Jacobi is hanging at the 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries, providing an ex- 
ceptionally colorful show. Jacobi, according 
to Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune, is 
“e clever technician and colorist,” and in all 
of his pictures “vivid color applied with the 
greatest freedom and spontaneity counts with 
practically equal effect.” Burrows liked the 
richly poetic feeling of the watercolors and 
the decorative contrasts in the portraits but 
felt that in some of the dramatic marines 
“the painting rarely goes deeper than the im- 
mediate brushwork.” 

“Something definitely Central European 
clings to Jacobi’s work,” was the opinion of 
the Times reviewer, Howard Devree. Perhaps, 
he added, it is most of all “the bright patchy 
color surfaces which he makes play when he 
constructs his decorative paintings. The softly 
persuasive quality about his work, however, 
does not sap its strength.” 


Puma Pro & Con 


“One of the most interesting and provoca- 
tive shows we’ve seen in a long time” writes 
Emily Genauer in the World-Telegram, con- 
cerning the: show of “Humanitarian Art” by 
Puma at the Bonestell Gallery. The artist 
paints with a stippling effect that gives the 
surface of some of his figures the appearance 
of a rubber sponge. Miss Genauer dismissed 
the title of the show as unimportant but not 
the paintings. 

But Melville Upton of the Sun was not so 
impressed. “A propagandist concerned it ap- 
pears with the cause of peace,” wrote Upton 
and “his laudable aim leads to some rather 
gruesome results that hardly call for con- 
sideration as painting.” 


Calapai and Harris 

The Tricker Galleries, New York, were 
occupied during the last fortnight by two 
large one-man shows. One featured portraits 
and still lifes in oil, painted by Marian D. 
Harris, and the other, 33 watercolors by Let- 
terio Calapai. 

The cliffs and coasts of Maine, the quiet of 
Rockport and the Adirondacks, and the bustle 
of New York varied the tempo and the pace 
of the Calapai show. The Harris portraits, 
rich in color, were simply stated likenesses, 
many of them alive with personality. 
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The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
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PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing own finishing, with low price for ma- 
terials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


ARTIST STUDIO FURNITURE and supplies. 
Easels, desks, lamps, colors. Catalog free. 
Fredrix,. 140 Sullivan St.. New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Ordere filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ 6586 and linen, at — 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished w 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


Chicago’s 50th Year 
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nual—“the chief ikon of the movement,” Rich 
calls it—and “American Scene” was under- 
way, with Cézanne, the Fauves and the Ex- 
pressionists thrust into the background. A 
proletarian note appeared in 1931 in Reginald 
Marsh’s “depressing” The Bowery. Finally, 
in 1935, drabness conquered all—at the ex- 
pense of modernism, at the expense of con- 
servatism—in the prizewinning canvas of the 
year, Doris Lee’s Thanksgiving Day. Mrs. 
Logan protested by forming her Sanity in Art 
movement. Where, asked she, is art heading? 
“So strong is the feeling of being cut loose 
from Europe,” writes the director bringing 
the story up to recent years, “that many be- 
lieve our American Renaissance—long over- 
due—has arrived. The present exhibition shows 
one main situation: the impact of European 
styles upon our artists. We see how some have 
gone down in the flood; how others have risen 
to take part in world movements; how still 
others fought stubbornly for independence. 
Much is expected of America and much will 
come—particularly if our artists heed the 
counsel of Thomas Eakins to “peer deeper 
into the heart of American life...” 
Meanwhile Chicago may view with a re- 
newed perspective old canvases it liked and 


disliked. 


Watercolors by Ritter 

Chris Ritter, who is combining his paint- 
ing career with an intensive study in ad- 
vanced art history at New York University, 
will hold his first show at the Uptown Gal- 
lery, New York, from Nov. 15 to Dec. 8. 
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